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By Senator UW’. 


is gratifying to 
notice that Pres- 
ident Cleveland 
and his asso- 
ciates in his cab- 
inet, with their 
families, when 





they seek refuge 
from the heat of summer and look for 
rest from official weariness, quickly 
turn to the waters, the forests, the 
valleys, and the hills of New Eng- 
land. They will certainly be cor- 
dially welcomed to New Hampshire 
by all citizens, without political criti- 
cism or personal intrusion. 

The term ‘‘cabinet’’ is unknown 
to statute or constitution. The heads 
of the eight great departments of the 
government meet the president at the 
convenient hour of noon on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week. He, there- 
fore, is able not only to confer with 
each secretary upon any important 
business of his own department, but 
the opportunity is afforded for con- 
sultation with them all, concerning 
great questions of administration aris- 
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ing in any department, upon which, 
after the facts are revealed, the opin- 
ions of all may be taken. The result 
of this habit of meeting and confer- 
ring has been the evolution of the 
name ‘‘cabinet,’’ which is merely a 
term of custom and common speech 
used to designate the heads of the 
departments when collectively assem- 
bled around the president’s consulta- 
tion table. 

The importance, however, of the 
cabinet as such a collective body is 
not to be underrated. To err is 
human,—when one man acts alone. 
In a multitude of counsellors there is 
safety ;— provided they are not too 
many. Unquestionably the practice 
by the president of consulting ail nis 
secretaries upon: questions which it 
would be entirely proper for him. in 
conjunction with only one secretary, to 
decide and dispose of, is of ine*ti.a- 
ble benefit to the country. In many 
cases, however, of decisions and acts 
of the highest moment the presidents 
have undoubtedly omitted consulta- 
tions, or made them matters of mere 
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form. One can easily conceive of in- 
stances of this sort occurring under 
President Jackson or President Cleve- 
land, and it is said that Mr. Lincoln 
submitted his immortal proclamation 
emancipating the slaves, with the re- 
mark that the question was not open 
to discussion as he had fully made up 
his mind that it should be issued. 
The cabinet meetings are ideal con- 
sultations. The number of advisers 
is convenient ; — not large enough to 
be dilatory or unwieldy, not small 
enough to prevent a variety of sug- 
gestions. The peculiarity of the or- 
ganization is the absolute absence of 
any pride of opinion on the part of 
any person present. 
secrecy. 


There is entire 
All are united in one com- 
mon purpose, to the very best 
thing to give success to the adminis- 
tration. 


do 


An opinion expressed on 
Tuesday may be changed on Friday, 
The 
sources of information are the best. 
The cabinet and the president are 
likely to comprise diversified abilities 
from various walks in life, competent 
for the wise solution of the questions 


without hesitation or regret. 


arising in any emergency. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a 
cabinet whose members will not at 
least desire to maintain intimate and 
sincerely friendly relations with each 
other, seeking also unselfishly the 
common good, namely, the success of 
the president, who, with them, con- 
stitutes the administration, which 
must become the object of searching 
criticism and at last be approved or 
condemned by the public judgment. 

The present cabinet of President 
Cleveland, outside of legitimate politi- 
cal criticism, has not been the subject 
of serious animadversion. In the be. 
ginning there were complaints, par- 
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ticularly of some of the members new 
to public life, that they were not 
sufficiently patient and 
while receiving callers. 


courteous 
This is al- 
ways the experience of new adminis- 
trations, especially when most of the 
subordinate offices are to be changed. 
The fault finding always ceases, and 
frequently who 
pleased the least in the beginning be- 


those secretaries 
come the most noted for graciousness 
and a spirit of accommodation . and 
helpfulness. 

It must be remembered that noth- 
ing is more trying to the nervous sys- 
tem than a constant succession of im- 
portunate callers on an infinite variety 
of subjects, great and petty, all com- 
ing to demand and never to give, al- 
ways seeking their own advantage, 
seldom to help or benefit him whom 
they address. It is an art only ac- 
quired by practice to be able to receive 
and dismiss the multitudes 
throng the executive mansion 
the departments, without giving 
offence. Yet the president at stated 
times, and the secretaries at nearly all 


who 
and 


hours, are accessible to all comers. A 
few years ago, with an English gen- 
tleman, I called and secured short 
talks in succession with the president 
and all but two secretaries, during the 
course of two hours. Such a result 
could not have been reached in a week 
in any other capital. Such accessi- 
bility cannot much longer be con- 
tinued at Washington. It is break- 
ing down the physical and mental 
powers of our presidents and cabinet 
ministers, who all, however pleasant 
on the whole are their places, look 
forward to a certain fourth of March 
to give them rest. By the beginning 
of the next century a seclusion for 
the executive and his cabinet, which 
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is now the exception, will become the 
rule. Inthe meantime, no caller at 
any of the departments, who is rea- 
sonable in his expectations, need fear 
that he will not receive courteous 
treatment, appropriate attention, and 
all the consideration to which he or 
his business is fairly entitled. Re- 
ported exceptions to this rule are al- 
most universally the fault of the call- 
ers themselves. The members of the 
present administration will compare 
favorably in these and most other 
respects with their best predecessors. 
Whatever faults or mistakes may be 
revealed by the light of the intense 
and piercing fires of the political can- 
vass of 1896, it is a pleasure to-day to 
make of record only their good traits 
and deeds. 

The president, Grover Cleveland, 
was born at Caldwell, Essex county, 
New Jersey, March 18, 1837. When 
he was four years of age his parents 
removed their residence to Fayette- 
ville and afterward to Clinton in the 
state of New York. He receivedonly 
a common school and academic edu- 
cation. At sixteen he became an as- 
sistant teacher in an institution for 
the blind in New York City; a year 
later he removed to Buffalo, where he 
studied law; in 1859 he was admitted 
to the bar; he was appointed district 
attorney of Erie county, and soon 
afterward was defeated for election to 
the same office. In 1870 he was 
elected sheriff of that county and 
held the office for three years; he was 
elected mayor of Buffalo in 1881, 
governor of New York State in 1882, 
and president of the United States in 
1884, against James G. Blaine; was 
defeated for re-election to the presi- 


dency in 1888 by Benjamin Harrison, 
but was again elected over President 
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Harrison in 1892, and his present 
term began March 4, 1893. 

In view of Mr. Cleveland's phe- 
nomenal political successes, it is im- 
possible not to attribute to him intel- 
lectual greatness. During his first 
term as president his message of De- 
cember, 1887, demanding tariff re- 
duction undoubtedly caused his own 
and his party’s defeat in the canvass 
of 1888. Yet he retained his political 
supremacy during four years in private 
life, was renominated in 1892, and 
again entered the presidential office, 
renewed his demand for tariff legisla- 
tion, and secured the passage of the 
dubious act of August, 1894. Al- 
though his party is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the free coinage of silver 
he has persistently and undauntedly 
opposed its policy. Whatever else 
may be said of him he will never be 
called weak. Whether dealing with 
the tariff, with financial problems, 
with foreign relations, or with appoint- 
ments to office, he has always formed 
and expressed his own opinions and 
enforced his views and decisions in 
the conduct of the executive branch 
of the government. Industrious, self- 
confident, persistent, and courageous, 
whatever judgment history may pass 
upon the principal acts of the eight 
years of his iron rule, he will cer- 
tainly stand as the president of greater 
power of will than any of his prede- 
cessors, except one. 

Walter Quinton Gresham of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, secretary of state, was 
born near  Lanesville, Harrison 
county, Indiana, March 17, 1832; 
was educated in the common schools 
and at the Indiana State University 
at Bloomington; was admitted to the 
bar on attaining his majority; was 
elected to the state legislature, but 
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before serving his term resigned, in 
the summer of 1861, went into the 
Union army, and was_ severely 
wounded in battle. He entered as 
lieutenant-colonel, and earned promo- 
tion as colonel and as brigadier-gen- 
eral, and was brevetted major-gen- 
eral for gallantry before Atlanta. 
After the war he resumed the practice 
of law; ran for congress, but was un- 
successful; in 1869 was appointed 
United States judge for the district of 
Indiana, from which position he re- 
resigned upon invitation of President 
Chester A. Arthur to become post- 
master-general; two years later, after 
the death of Charles J. Folger, he 
was promoted to the office of secretary 
of the treasury, and a few months 
thereafter President Arthur appointed 
him United States judge for the 
seventh judicial circuit, which in- 
cluded the state of Indiana. General 
Gresham was before the Republican 
national convention of 1888 for nom- 
ination as the party’s candidate for 
the presidency, and, in 1892, the Pop- 
ulist party offered him the nomina- 
tion for president, which he declined. 
A few months subsequently he ac- 
cepted the invitation of Mr. Cleve- 
land to leave the bench and become 
secretary of state. By law, the sec- 
retary of state is next in line of suc- 
cession to the office of president, in 
case of the death, resignation, or in- 
ability of both the president and the 
vice-president. General Gresham, al- 
though born and growing to manhood 
in southern Indiana, was, like his 
father, intensely hostile to slavery 
under circumstances unfavorable to 
such sentiments. He entered with 
ardor into the war for the Union, 
which destroyed slavery; he fought 
bravely, and his health is impaired 
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by his honorable wounds; his per- 
sonal integrity and purity of charac- 
ter are unimpeachable; he has never 
accumulated any fortune, and he has 
rendered civil services to his country 
as a United States judge, postmaster- 
general, secretary of the treasury, and 
secretary of state with zeal and 
fidelity unquestioned. He is unas- 
suming in his manners, attractive in 
conversation, and devoted to his per- 
sonal friends who do not fail to recip- 
rocate that friendship under all con- 
ditions. 

John Griffin Carlisle of Covington, 
Ky., the secretary of the treasury, 
was born in what is now Kenton 
county, Ky., September 5, 1835. 
After receiving a common school edu- 
cation he kept a country school and 
afterward taught in the city of Cov- 
ington; was admitted to the bar in 
his twenty-third year; was _ repeat- 
edly elected to the state legislature ; 
was elected lieutenant-governor of 
Kentucky in 1871, and served as such 
four years; was elected to congress in 
1877, and served in the house nearly 
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fourteen years, six years of which 
time he was the speaker; he was 
elected to the United States senate 
May 17, 1890, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of James B. 
Beck, and was called from the senate 
to become secretary of the treasury on 
March 7, 1893. Mr. Carlisle’s title 
to distinction would not be denied 
even without reference to the high 
public offices which he has held. 
His mind is clear, his temper even, 


his manners courteous, and in writing 
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and in speech he has few superiors. 
The department which he conducts 
is the largest and most difficult of all, 
and the burdens upon the physical 
and mental powers of the secretary 
are too great to be borne by any one 
for any great length of time without 
injury, as the experience of his pre- 
decessors proves. Mr. Carlisle has so 
far well endured the strain. The rou- 
tine work of the various divisions of 
the treasury has been well done; and 
he has given to the solution of the 
troublesome financial questions which 


have surrounded the administration, 
unremitting thought and persistent 
endeavor. 

Daniel Scott Lamont of New York 
City, the secretary of war, was born 
in Cortlandville, New York, February 
g, 1851; was educated at McGraw- 
ville Academy and Union College, 
New York; was reporter in the 
New York legislature ; has been man- 
aging editor and one of the proprie- 
tors of the Albany Argus; was pri- 
vate secretary and military secretary 
to Governor Cleveland two years; 
then went to Washington to become 
private secretary to President Cleve- 
land, and served in that capacity with 
notable ease, grace, and _ ability 
throughout Mr. Cleveland's first term. 
Subsequently, he was successful in 
private business, and upon Mr. Cleve- 
land’s inauguration for the present 
term he was given the high and mer- 
ited promotion he now enjoys. As 
private secretary during the first term, 
and as secretary of war during the pres- 
ent term, Mr. Lamont has won golden 
opinions from all who have met him 
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in official or personal intercourse. 
He has intelligence, acuteness, and 
affability. His knowledge of men 
and things and his tact, natural and 
acquired from much contact with af- 
fairs, enable him to conduct his de- 
partment without friction, and with 
complete success, and also to give 
needed assistance to the president, to 
whom he is, as he should be, zeal- 
ously devoted, in the management of 
other governmental and political com- 
plications. His watchfulness and ac- 
tivity are invaluable to the president 
and to his cabinet associates. 
Richard Olney of Boston, Mass., 
the attorney-general, was born in Ox- 
ford, Mass., September 15, 1835; was 
graduated at Brown University, 
Rhode Island ; in 1856, attended Har- 
vard Law School and was admitted to 
the barin 1859, and practiced his pro- 
fession continuously in Boston until 
he entered the president's cabinet, 
March 6, 1893. Previously Mr. Ol- 
ney had but once held political office, 
as a member of the Massachusetts 
house of representatives in the year 
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1874. He has conducted the depart- 
ment of justice without mistake. He 
has full learning, and great logical 
power, and is an impressive and 
effective advocate. His address on 
March 12, 1895, to the supreme court 
in favor of the constitutionality of the 
income tax of 1894, was compressed 
within the limit of one hour; was de- 
livered without reference to notes, 
and was a model of clear, concise, and 
comprehensive statement and argu- 
ment, such as his distinguished Mass- 
achusetts predecessor, Caleb Cushing, 
might have presented, with his won- 
derful gift of analysis and argumen- 
tative power. His later argument be- 
fore the court vindicating the action 
of the executive, under the laws of 
congress regulating interstate railway 
traffic, in preserving the public peace 
through proceedings in the courts, 
was powerful and convincing. Asthe 
New England member of the cabinet 
Mr. Olney has brought new honor to 
his section of the country. 

Wilson Shannon Bissell of Buffalo, 
N. Y., the late postmaster-general, 
was born in New London, N. Y., 
on December 31, 1847; removed with 
his parents to Buffalo when he was 
five years of age; attended the Buf- 
falo public schools, and graduated 
from Yale University; began the 
study of law with the firm of which 
Grover Cleveland was a member; 
afterward became one of his partners, 
and after Mr. Cleveland was elected 
governor of New York he became the 
senior member of the firm of Bissell, 
Sicard & Goodyear. Mr. Bissell was 
elector-at-large when Mr. Cleveland 
was first elected in 1884, and he has 
served as a member of a commission 
to propose amendments to the judi- 
ciary article of the New York state 
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constitution, but has always been 
averse to public office and therefore 
resigned from the cabinet April 1, 
1895. Mr. Bissell has been judicious 
and firm in the conduct of his depart- 
ment. The policy of allowing Repub- 
lican postmasters to serve out their 
terms of four years being adopted, he 
has enforced it with firmness and 
courage. The high character of the 
postal service has been maintained ; 
and lre returns to private life and to 
his prosperous law practice with the 
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friendship and good will of all who 
have made his acquaintance during 
his official service. 

William L,. Wilson of Charlestown, 
West Virginia, the new postmaster- 
general, was born in Jefferson county, 
Virginia, May 3, 1843; was educated 
at Columbia College, D. C., where he 
was graduated in 1860, and also at the 
University of Virginia; he served in 
the Confederate army; after the war 
was a professor in Columbia College, 
and later practiced law in Charles- 
town, West Va. He became presi- 
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dent of the West Virginia University 
in 1882, but resigned a few months 
after his election to congress in that 
year, and was continuously re-elected 
until he entered the cabinet on April 
1, 1895. He has been prominent in 
politics and was permanent president 
of the Democratic national convention 
of 1892. Mr. Wilson is a man of re- 
finement in appearance; has ample 
learning and superior oratorical power; 
is sincere, direct, upright, and honor- 
able in his private and public life. 
His devotion to President Cleveland’s 
plan of tariff reduction, and _ his 
championship of the notable bill of 
1894, bearing his name with several 
others, led to his defeat for re-elec- 
tion, and has naturally brought him 
into the cabinet of his great leader, 
where new subjects will engross his 
attention and where hisindustry, per- 
sistency, courage, and wisely directed 
ability will give him success and rep- 
utation. 

Hilary A. Herbert of Montgomery, 
Alabama, the secretary of the navy, 
is a South Carolinian by birth, hav- 
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Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy 


ing been born at Laurensville, March 
12, 1834. He removed to Greenville, 
Alabama, when he was twelve years 
of age; was educated at the univer- 
sities of Alabama and Virginia; was 
practicing at the bar of the supreme 
court of Alabama when the war broke 
out; wasacaptain and colonel of the 
8th Alabama infantry in the Confed- 
erate army, and disabled in the Battle 
of the Wilderness. After the war he 
practiced law at Greenville and Mont- 
gomery until elected to congress in 
1876, and he served continuously in 
the house until March 4, 1893, when 
he was appointed secretary of the 
navy. Mr. Herbert is a good lawyer, 
has been a careful student of the 
wants of the naval service, and is a 
judicious and sensible administrator 
of the department ; has shown breadth 
and liberality in his views upon naval 
affairs, and is continuing with ability 
and discretion the construction of 
ships and guns in accordance with the 
unvarying national policy of the last 
twelve years. Whatever doubts may 
have existed as to the wisdom of ap- 


pointing to a military department one 
who had been a Confederate officer 
have been happily dispelled by his 
good judgment and temper and his 
courtesy and tact in dealing with the 
officers of the navy of the Union. 
His record in the department seems 
likely to be highly commendable. 
Hoke Smith of Atlanta, Georgia, 
is the youngest member of the cab- 
inet, and was born in Newton, North 
Carolina, September 2, 1855. His 
descent is from English and New 
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Hampshire ancestry. Samuel Smith 
of Salisbury, Massachusetts, was the 
father of William Smith who was a 
colonel in the Revolutionary army and 
moved from Salisbury to Deerfield, 
New Hampshire, in 1773. His son, 
William True Smith, lived and died 
in Deerfield; his son, Hildreth Hosea 
Smith, was born in Deerfield, was 
graduated at Bowdoin College, in 
Maine, about 1841, and moved to 
North Carolina in 1852, and took 
charge of a German Reformed col- 
lege at Newton, the birthplace of his 
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son, Hoke Smith. Secretary Smith 
was admitted to the bar at the age of 
seventeen and began law practice, 
and was one of the owners and editors 
of the Atlanta Journal when he was 
called to Washington by President 
Cleveland. Mr. Smith should be 
favorably regarded by the people of 
New Hampshire because the state 
was his father’s birthplace. In his 
personal appearance he resembles Mr. 
Justice William L. Putnam of Maine, 
and also in his agreeable manners. 
Next to the treasury the interior de- 
partment is the most difficult to con- 
duct, owing to the variety and vast 
extent of the subjects to be managed. 
The secretary has given constant at- 
tention to business, and has devel- 
oped administrative ability of a high 
order. 

Julius Sterling Morton, the secre- 
tary of agriculture, was born April 
27, 1832, in Jefferson county, N. Y. 
His Scotch-English ancestors came 
to this country in the first vessel after 
the Mayflower, and one of them, 
Nathaniel Morton, became secretary 
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of the colony. His family removed 
to Albion, Michigan, whén he was a 
child, and he was educated at the 
Ann Arbor University and Union 
College, being graduated from the 
latter. In his early manhood he was 
connected editorially with the Detroit 
Free Press and Chicago 7imes; in 
1854 he removed to Bellevue, Ne- 
braska ; later established at his pres- 
ent home the Nebraska City News; 
was twice elected to the territorial 
legislature; served by appointment 
as secretary of the territory; ran for 
congress in 1860 and received the 
certificate of election, but was un- 
seated by the house; has been four 
times a candidate for governor and 
several times for U.S. senator. He 
is a practical agriculturist and horti- 
culturist; has contributed largely to 
the literature of those subjects, and 
attained prominence as the promoter 
of the Arbor Day legislation of forty- 
two of the states by which April 22 
is made a public holiday to be given 
to tree-planting. Mr. Morton devotes 
himself unremittingly to the duties of 
his office and performs them with 
ability. At the outset differences 
arose between him and the organized 
grangers of the country, proceeding 
from some of his outspoken utterances 
in a public address. This contro- 
versy has died out, and with his in- 
dustry and energy, and his familiarity 
with the subjects committed to him, a 
successful career in a peculiar and 
difficult department may be confi- 
dently expected. 


Finally it may be said that if it is 
of supreme importance that the va- 
rious members of a cabinet should be 
congenial in their relations with each 
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The Ladies of the Cabinet.—!. Mrs. Gresham. 2. Mrs. Car 
6. Mrs. Bissell 7. Miss Herbert 


other so as to make them one united 
and harmonious whole, it is also 
highly desirable that the ladies who 
are the heads of the families of the 
president and his associates should be 
refined, tactful, gracious, and self- 
sacrificing. Mrs. Cleveland’s reputa- 
tion for unaffected cordiality is world 
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wide, and if our artist has met with 
any measure of success in reproduc- 
ing the features of the ladies of the 
present cabinet, he would be a bold 
man who would not admit that they, 
like all their living predecessors, are 
charming examples of the loveliness 
and amiability of American women. 








THE GRANITE HILLS. 
By Walter LeRoy Fogg. 


Gaze on them, foreign scoffers,— 
These legacies so grand, 
Cast in Columbia’s coffers 
By the same all-powered hand 
That led her safe thro’ gory 
Fields of strife and seas of tears 
To throne her, bright with glory, 
Virgin queen of all the years! 


When the founding of our freedom’s might 
Was laid upon a rock, 

Where white gulls took their tireless flight 
Along the ocean’s shock, 

These massive guards stood grand, as now, 
Above a peerless land, 

And while the sun burns, God allow 
Thus may they ever stand! 


Of the granite that is strongly furled 
About their sides, were cast 

The yeomen who amazed the world 
With courage ne’er surpassed : — 

As they proudly rear their heads, sublime, 
Where the hardy eagles fly, 

So up the stretching steps of time 
Does Columbia scale the sky! 


As they rend the raging storm that pours 
Its wrath around their heads, 

And, defiant, hear the rattling roars 
Where clouds are torn to shreds,— 

So may we stand at the Nation’s doors, 
And spurn, with serried steel, 

ys 

The foes who step upon our shores 
*y* S ’ ! 
To crush our fair land's weal! 


But sweet as the airs that bring caress 
To the hills from a summer west, 

Soft as the shadow-shapes that press 
In sleep each rugged breast, 

May be the winds of peace which blow 
Around Columbia’s head, 

And the thousand rills that brightly flow 
Where once her blood was shed! 











TWO APPLES: 
By kdward A. Jenks. 
EVE. 


Beautiful Queen of the shadowy aisles, 
Lighting their depths with your innocent wiles! 
Wander not far from the whispering tree— 
Adam lies under it dreaming of thee ;— 

Doubt is already disturbing his rest: 


Golden head! go back and lie on his breast. 


Empress of Hearts the world over, beware! 
Dangers beset thee—so young and so fair ;— 
Touch not the rosy-red fruit on the bough; 


Rosy-red lips must not taste of it now. 


Eve! O sweet Mother! the world is in tears! 


Yet Hope floats serene down the river of years. 


TELL. 

That massive tree is not more firm of foot 
Than thou art, little Tell! 

Thy father planted thee, and thou ‘It stay put— 
The why, thou knowest well. 

The tree and thou art back to back—stand firm! 
The apple on thy head 

Has an uncertain, doubtful footing ;—squirm, 
And off it rolls, like lead! 

Cling to the tree! Steady! Keep open eyes! 


When all is done, shout ‘‘ Ready !”’ 


Whiz-z-z '/—How that arrow from the stout bow flies ! 


Thud /—What, done already ? 
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Little Diamond Pond and 








**GOOD 


FISHING.”’ 


[Ilustratcd by photographs made by Arthur F. Sturtevant.] 


By Ldward French, M.D. 


‘*T shall stay him no longer than to wish 
him a rainy evening to read this following 
<dliscourse; and that, if he be an honest 
angler, the east wind may never blow when 
he goes a fishing.’’—/zaak Walton. 
IFFERENT 

ideas of what consti- 
tutes ° 


men’s 


‘ good fishing ”’ 
are as various as the 
men themselves. One 

man is satisfied to 

take his little sons and 

» daughters out to the 
river bank and with the 

angle worm entice three 

‘* broadsides ’’ 






seductive 
and soft sided, 
irridescent chubs from the sand bars 


or four 
of the river. He, and his family, 
think he has done a big thing, and 
his boy brags to the other boys of 
the piscatorial skill of his dad until 
another holiday comes around, when 
he makes another high water mark, 
The other ex- 
treme is the man who is not satisfied 


with a new offence. 


with a moderate indulgence in trout, 
but who kill trout for a 
He is a degenerate, and is 


wants to 
record. 
as pestilential as the saw mill that 
The 


is the desirable, 


fills the stream with sawdust. 
‘golden medium’’ 
and to one of moderate and reasona- 
ble desires the Diamond river country 
But let 
me say at once that this is not a fish- 
ing ground where the trout are tum- 


offers a golden opportunity. 


bling over each other in eagerness to 
be caught, and that a man has to use 


a fair amount of skill here, as else- 
where. It is also as capricious as 
other places, for some years the trout 
bite well, and another year they are 
disappointing. Whether one realizes 
or not, he 
can but be grateful that he came into 
such a picturesque, life-giving region. 
There are large ‘* 


his idea of ‘‘ good fishing ’’ 


and town- 
ships in Cods county that are practi- 
cally uninhabited, traversed by larger 
or smaller streams that are the homes 
of the sa/mo fontinalis,— ‘‘ the spotted 


grants’’ 


The land is 
covered by thick woods which clothe 
the numerous hills and mountains to 
their topmost pinnacles. 
is a dense cushion of 


princes of the stream.”’ 


Under this 
moss a foot 
thick and saturated with moisture. 
This ‘‘duff,’’ as the woodsmen call 
it, is an immense sponge that stores 
up water, and, protected as it is from 
the sun by the thick woods, it leaches 
out water all through the dryest year. 
This insures full streams of clear, 
cool water, such as a right minded 
and healthy trout likes to swim in, 
and in such conditions he will put up 
a good fight if hooked by a worthy 
antagonist. 

The Diamond river is of less im- 
portance to the angler than its two 
tributaries. It is short, only four 
miles in length, but its first two miles 
are a mad rush and tumble between 
cliffs and giant boulders to the plain 
below. On one side it is crowded 
over by the Diamond peak, to be 
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pushed back again by Mount Dustan, 
and consequently it is in a foaming 
rage until it is clear of its colossal 
enemies. It formed at ‘‘ The 
Forks’’ by the union of the ‘* Swift’’ 
and ‘‘Dead Diamond”’ rivers, and 
after its short but rapid life empties 
into the Magalloway at Wentworth’s 


is 


Location. It hardly emerges from 
its struggle with the rocks and 


mountains before it broadens out into 
a placid and still hole that has been 
famous for ‘the 
When the sun shone just right— 
usually from three to five on a sum- 
mer afternoon, I have counted fifty- 


years as pool.”’ 
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seven big fish, from a half pounder to 
five pounders. But, alas! they were 
wise old trout, sachems of their tribe, 
and would not bite. The blowing 
up of the old log dam by lumbermen, 
which made the still, eddy, 
swept away ‘‘the pool,’’ and its mem- 
ories now stand shoulder to shoulder 


with other fish stories of the past. 


cool 


The nearest boarding place to the 


Diamond is ‘‘ Brown’s Farm,’’ an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable and hospitable 
house at Wentworth’s Location. If 
one likes riding through the moun- 
tains it is a delightful trip from Cole- 


brook to the Location. There is 
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first a twenty-two mile drive from 
Colebrook over the hills and through 
Dixville Notch to Errol. When the 
Notch is reached a few minutes can 
be spent in viewing ‘‘the flume’’ and 
‘‘the cascades.’’ These are but a 
few steps from the highway. If an 
hour or two is not lacking, an ascent 
of ‘‘ Table Rock ’’ will pay the tourist. 
It is near the profile of a second ‘‘ Old 
Man of the Mountain,’’ that once 
was quite perfect. The face was 
sharp and distinct, surmounted by a 
cap with a visor. Frost has disinte- 
grated the shale so that the cap has 
tumbled into the depths below, but 
the face is still very good. Table 
Rock is an half hour’s climb above 
the road, and when on its summit one 
stands 2,500 feet above the sea. The 
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view is one of a tangle of ‘‘ black 
growth,’’ sharp peaks, and glistening 
spots, where some mountain lakelet 
breaks into the dark background of 
woods. It is threaded by the silvery 
course of Clear stream and the Swift 
Diamond, and the broad Androscog- 
gin in the distance. 

From Errol the journey can be 
made to the Location by another 
drive, but, better still, take the little 
steamer on the Androscoggin at the 
dam and go up this river until the 
Magalloway is reached. The rest of 
the way is on the Magalloway river. 
It is deep and sluggish with low land 
on either side, which overflows in the 
springtime, with dead trees draped in 
gray moss. If one could be sur- 
rounded by moist, warm air, instead 
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of the mountain ozone, it would be a 
perfect semblance to the Oclawaha in 
Florida. Up the river a few miles is 
Metalluk island, wooded with grace- 
ful elms, and still showing a circle of 
stones where the lodge fire of old Me- 
talluk, the Indian chief, burned for 
over thirty years. He wasa chief of 
the St. Regis tribe, who ran away 
with another man’s squaw. His 
name has been given to many local- 
ities on the Magalloway, and there is 
a Metalluk pond brook, and meadows. 
The latter used to be a famous place 
for moose. 

The ride up the river is charming, 
for the highest mountain of the re- 
gion, Aziscohos, is looming grandly 
and impressively ahead. The boat 
cannot go above the Location, and 
here one is forced to leave the river. 


amond River. 


This is the route one must take to 
reach either the Diamond or the Dead 
Diamond rivers. If the Dead Dia- 
mond is the desired stream, a walk of 
three miles is necessary,—a mile from 
the river to the ford, and then two 
miles up the ‘‘tote road’’ over the 
peak to the forks. If one is to go to 
‘*Hell Gate Camp,’ at the head of 
the river, it is almost necessary to 
write the proprietor ahead. He will 
then send down a guide with a boat 
to meet the traveler at the forks and 
take him up the eighteen miles of 
river. There has always been good 
fishing near this camp, but in some 
seasons fish have been scarce at the 
lower end of the Dead Diamond near 
the forks. Besides, in the proper 
season, there is good deer hunting 
above the camp. The celebrated 
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‘*Rips,’’ corrupted from ‘* Ripples,”’ 
are near the forks, and formerly fur- 
nished many big trout. Big trout 
would lie here concealed in the rip- 
ples and gobble up smaller fish or the 
spawn of the suckers that became 
loosened and would float down in the 
current. Some pretty fine fish, full 
of nerve and fight, are still taken 
here. On the whole, this branch, the 
Dead Diamond, offers good sport at 
the camp, and some years is full of 
trout its entire course. I have pulled 
trout from this stream as easily as I 
could pick grapes from a trellis, and 
the next season would not get half a 
dozen within ten miles of the forks. 
The Swift Diamond, on the contrary, 
may always be relied upon for a rea- 
sonable number of fair sized trout. 
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It is accessible in three ways,—the 
route to the forks just described, or 
from Colebrook by way of Diamond 
ponds, or through a blazed trail from 
Errol by the shores of Bear Brook 
pond. This last should not be at- 
tempted (unless one is skilled in 
woodcraft) without a guide. If one 
fishes up the river from the forks he 
must camp or go back to Brown's 
Farm nights, for there is a stretch of 
thirty miles on this stream without a 
public camp or house. But, oh! 
what a delightful stream it is, clear, 
cold, sparkling, containing quite a 
volume of water, and always rushing 
and running rapidly down to meet its 
placid sister stream,—the Dead Dia- 
mond. The sister stream flows over 
a plateau and can be canoed over 





Land Valley Pond. 
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without difficulty except from sand 
bars and shallows. The Swift comes 
from the Diamond ponds between, 
and over, the mountains, always lively 
and rushing, and with not a ten-rod 
stretch of still water from its source 
to its end. Its scenery is beautiful, 
and to the real children of nature, 
those who love her very heart beats, 
it sings a merry song of robust life and 
freedom. Four-Mile brook, one of 
its tributaries, is a long panorama of 
idyllic scenery. Not grand or mag- 
nificent views, but a constant succes- 
sion of pretty pictures, such as would 
illustrate Tennyson or some quiet 
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English poet. Good average trout 
are taken out of this stream every 
season and at all times. There is al- 
ways in every good fishing country 
some mythical place where the fish 
are phenomenal in size and quantity. 
It is usually described as very inac- 
cessible and its secret approach only 
known to some guide who jealously 
guards its secret. The country east 
of the Swift Diamond, in the vicinity 
of Black mountain, is believed by 
the credulous to hide this ever van- 
ishing paradise of the fisherman. 
Here it is called ‘* Pork Barrel pond,”’ 
because, as a guide told me, ‘‘it was 
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as good as a pork barrel to those that 
I do not believe 
it is the 
same old fairy tale that springs up 


knew its location.”’ 
in its existence, and think 


perennially wherever the sportsman 

The Diamond ponds, ten miles 
Colebrook, of 
this stream. There is a good camp 


goes. 


from are the source 


there where comfortable quarters 
with boats and all things nec- 
essary can be obtained from Mr. 


Noyes, its proprietor. It is the most 


accessible of any of the Diamond 
river country, and to one who does 
not care so much for fishing as an 
outing, it offers the most advantages. 
There are many ponds in this region 
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By Myra 
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Awaiting the warmth 


And the wee brown 


Freed from the husks 


Some day our souls 





And, fair and sweet as 


Blossom in Paradise. 


AWAKENING 


Under the moss and the leaves they lie, 


The buds of the sweet Mayflowers, 
And the pattering April showers. 
The sunshine comes, and the raindrops, too, 


Till the petals of blushing pink and white 


Disclose a heart of gold. 
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that contain trout, some of them very 
big ones, but they are more capri- 
cious in bestowing their favors than 
are the streams. The whole country 
up the Magalloway is good fishing, 
but Lake and for a 
considerable distance around it, is in 


Parmachenee, 


which, 
while it cannot entirely shut out the 
angler, is yet a giant trout trust that 
controls camps, boats, etc. There is 
in Cods 
and the tourist can but be 
pleased and surprised at the beauty, 


the control of a syndicate, 


plenty of open territory 


county 


picturesqueness, and ‘‘ good fishing ’’ 


he can discover for himself in this 


bracing, health giving land of trout. 


B. Lord. 


of the springtime sun 


buds unfold 


of this lower earth, 
shall rise, 


the springtime flowers, 











SPRING 


By Edith E. Wi 


‘* Then longen folks to go on pilgrimages.”’ 

Ever since the time of Chaucer 
this has been as true as it was in his 
day. Not often, indged, of the sort 
which he describes, entered upon by 


‘*Full nine and twenty in a company,” 


with all the pomp and circumstance 
of prancing steeds with jingling 
bridles and gorgeous trappings, of 
lance and sword and buckles, of 
silken girdles and golden spurs, but 
to shrines as sacred as that of the 
‘holy, blissful, martyr,’’ though un- 
dertaken in far humbler guise, and 
with no purpose of penance or abso- 
lution. 

When the sap begins to flow 
through the bare, brown stems of 
the trees, when every twig feels the 
thrill of new life, and is impelled to 
push outward and upward, we, too, 
are conscious of a quickened move- 
ment of the blood in our veins. The 
spirit of the season is upon us, and 
the longing to burst the bars of our 
winter prisons and escape into the 
free, growing world outside, becomes 
too strong to be resisted. 

Most of us country dwellers are 


sc 


obliged to seek our ‘‘ Canterbury ”’ 
within the limits of the neighbor- 
hood and often within those of the 
farm itself. 

In New England the catkins of the 
pussy willows are the first harbingers 
of spring. When the “ pussies’’ come 
out on the leafless stems, their pink 
skin shining through the soft, gray 


PILGRIMAGES. 


getn. 

fur, we feel that ‘‘ the winter is over 
and gone,’’ though snowdrifts may 
cover the fences. Our very earliest 
pilgrimage is across the fields to the 
edge of the woods where the willows 
grow, or down in the hollow where 
they fringe the brookside. We are 
willing to wade through deep snows 
and climb many stone walls, if only 
we may come home with our arms 
full of baby pussies. 

In early spring, when the snow is 
nearly gone from the open ground, 
after crisp, frosty nights come the 
‘sap mornings ’’ of the sugar makers. 
Now is the time to visit a sugar camp 
in the woods, if we are fortunate 
enough to have one near us. We 
must start early in the morning, for 
when the frozen ground begins to 
thaw there will be no going across 
lots. 

How fresh and inspiring is the 
frosty air, and the crackling of the 
stiffened grass under our feet is a 
stimulating sound. We wonder how 
anyone can be asleep on such a morn- 
ing, and quote with personal appre- 
ciation Chaucer’s own quaint lines of 
five hundred years ago: 


‘*The season pricketh every gentle heart, 
And maketh him out of his sleep to 


start.’’ 


Was ever nectar of the gods more 
refreshing than the sweet, cold sap 
in the wooden bucket with which we 
quench our thirst at the first maple 
tree? This one taste makes us more 
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eager for what is to follow, and we 
hasten onto the camp. We can see 
its blue smoke curling above the 
trees, and a cloud of sugary steam is 
in the air. 

We are fortunate if we have come 
at the time of sugaring off. No 
honey of Hymettus could be richer 
than the ungrained sugar poured at 
the right moment on the clean, coarse 
snow we find in shaded hollows 
where the trees are thickest. The 
flavor of the woods is in it, pure, 
sweet, healthful. As we sit on 
mossy logs enjoying the feast, it 
seems as if the whole primitive scene 
might be a celebration in honor of 
some gracious sylvan goddess, and 
the sugar makers, surrounded by 
clouds of fragrant incense, the high 
priests of her sacred grove, pouring 
libations on her altars. 

One of the most alluring pilgrim- 
ages known to my childhood was 
that to the neighboring swamp in 
quest of marsh marigolds. To this 
enterprise we attached unusual im- 
portance for two reasons. Unlike 
most in which we engaged, it had an 
industrial value, for the leaves and 
buds were picked in their infancy, 
long before the yellow blossoms came, 
to be eaten as greens. So strong is 
the power of association that to this 
day a bunch of golden marsh mari- 
golds contains culinary rather than 
poetic suggestions. 

The other reason for the estimation 
in which this high emprise was held 
was its difficulty and danger. The 
swamp became in spring a shallow 
lake, with dark, slippery logs half 
floating on the water, half embedded 
in the mud. Those of us who had 
the most daring in our composition, 
and the longest rubber boots, de- 
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lighted to wade out to these logs, 
balance ourselves on them while we 
pulled up a fine cluster of buds, and 
leap to another log before the first 
had time to turn over. The danger 
of their turning over too quickly and 
precipitating us into the dark water or 
very black mud, gave great zest to 
these gymnastic feats. 

We had read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and we christened this water the 
Lake ofthe Dismal Swamp. We 
often played we were runaway slaves 
hiding from cruel masters, and we 
fervently wished that some night we 
could paddle our light canoe by the 
light of the firefly lamp. 

Later in the spring come the pil- 
grimages for wild flowers: The gay 
hepatica, lighting up the brown hill- 
sides with a blaze of color that 
dazzles our eyes with its suddenness 
no less than with its brilliancy, for 
three days ago not a sign of a bud 
could we find, and now the full- 
opened blossoms cannot be numbered 
for multitude; the dainty Mayflower, 
best loved of all New England’s 
blooms; the bloodroot, bearing a 
golden treasure in its pure, white 
chalice ; anemones and violets; and 
the glowing wild columbine, erecting 
its scarlet standard on rocky towers 
and turrets that bid defiance to the 
assailant. 

Wherever the Mayflower grows we 
seldom fail to find the checkerberry, 
the brave little plant that has stored 
up its sweetness for us under winter 
snows, and is ready to offer its crim- 
son berries as soon as they disappear. 
Later on it might suffer by compari- 
son with more juicy fruits, but now 
it has no rival, and we eagerly lift 
the weather stained leaves and enjoy 
the spicy morsels. 
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As we set forth on our pilgrimages 
to these various beloved shrines, we 
have no need of knight or squire, 
clerk or prioress, to beguile the way 
with wonderful tales. The chick-a- 
dee, the bluebird, the robin, and all 


our fellow-pilgrims, and pour forth a 
flood of enchanting melody as they 
and we journey on, eaéh to his own 
Canterbury : 


‘‘And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright 


the rest of the 





‘small fowles’’ are 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S DAUGHTERS. 
By Aate Sanborn. 


New Hampshire's Daughters meet to-night,— 
With joy each cup is brimmin’ ,— 

We've heard for years about her men, 
But why leave out the wimmin ? 


In early days they did their share 
To git the state to goin’, 

And when their husbands went to war, 
Could fight or take to hoein’. 


They bore privations with a smile, 
Raised families surprisin’, 

Six boys, nine gals, with twins thrown in,— 
Oh, they were enterprisin’! 


Yet naught is found their deeds to praise 
In any book of hist’ry ; 

The brothers wrote about themselves, 
And—well, that solves the myst’ry! 


But now our women take their place 
In pulpit, court, and college, 

As doctors, teachers, orators, 
They equal men in knowledge. 


And when another history ’s writ 
Of what New Hampshire ’s done 

The women all will get their due, 
But not a single son. 


But, no, on sober second thought, 
We lead, not pose as martyrs, 
We'll give fair credit to her sons 

But not forgit her Darters. 


1Read before the Daughters of New Hampshire, Boston, April 16. 


That all the orient laugheth of the sight.’’ 
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A BRITISH SOLDIER: 


A REMINISCENCE, 


By Milo Benedict. 


The presents that are said to have 
been given by Phalaris, a Greek 
prince, to his physician, would 
appear as a mere trifle besides the 
presents I have so often wished I 
could donate to a certain British 
soldier whom I do not know, whose 
name I have never heard, and whom 
I have seen only once in my life. 

3efore the reader can estimate the 
munificence of my wish I must first 
enumerate the gifts bestowed by 
Phalaris upon his physician, Poly- 
cletus by name, which I find re- 
corded by DeQuincey. They were 
these: Four goblets of refined gold, 
two silver bowls of unrivalled work- 
manship, ten couple of large Theric- 
lean cups, twenty young boys for 
slaves, £1,500 in ready money, be- 
sides a pension for life equal to the 
highest salaries of his generals and 
admirals,—mere nothing, I say, com- 
pared with the value of the gifts I 
have so often desired to send the 
British soldier I have in mind, as a 
token of my everlasting gratitude to 
him. 

But that, after all, is an idle wish, 
and worse than idle; for if indeed I 
could command the utmost wealth 
obtainable in money or jewels and 
could bestow it on whomsoever I 
pleased, I should be seriously upsett- 
ing the order of nature, and my exis- 
tence would probably soon become a 
burden to envious anarchists who, no 
doubt, would try to settle my estate 
among themselves by blowing me up, 


as they try to equalize the wealth of 
a nation by blowing up its govern- 
ment buildings. 

I am always pleasantly reminded 
of my soldier whenever I look across 
the room to the bookshelf and see a 
volume of DeQuincey in a red bind- 
ing. There is no special connection, 
however, between DeQuincey himself 
and my recollections. It is simply 
the red binding that invariably sug- 
gests the dazzling bright red coat the 
soldier wore, which to this day is as 
bright in my memory as the image of 
the sun himself. I regret to notice 
just now that the cover of my book is 
gradually fading into a dingy pink— 
a shade which the soldier wouldn't 
tolerate for a moment on his back, 
which assuredly the British nation 
wouldn't tolerate either. 3ut it 
matters little so long as my memory 
does n't follow suit. 

The event which is the subject of 
this little paper occurred when I was 
but twelve years old. I was then mak- 
ing a tour of portions of the Old Coun- 
try with my uncle, who is now dead. 
We had been in London two weeks. 
We had spent the whole of our avail- 
able time in systematic sightseeing. 
My uncle studied carefully the guide 
books and the daily papers for infor- 
mation with regard to the most fav- 
orable days for visiting the great 
places of interest. On such a day 
(mentioned perhaps in the news- 
paper) the Queen would be absent 
from Windsor. Accordingly we 
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would make ourselves ready to take 
advantage of her absence and look 
through the castle ; visitors, of course, 
being denied admittance when she is 
there. On another day we should 
visit Buckingham Palace. Then 
there were the best days for visiting 
Westminster Abbey, where we heard 
Canon Farrar, St. Paul's, the Ken- 
sington and the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, the Parliament 
Buildings, the Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens at Kew, Crystal Palace, the 
drive out Tottenham Court Road, 
Hyde Park, and the Zoological gar- 
dens at Regent’s Park. 

It was at the ‘‘Zoo’’ that my 
uncle was treated so uncivilly by a 
llama, or South American camel. 
The little episode I cannot skip over. 
We had spent a good share of a 
morning looking at the animals and 
were about taking our leave when 
my uncle looked around and saw a 
beautiful llama in a wire pen. 

Having a kind heart for all dumb 
creatures and a particular pride in 
noting this admirable specimen from 
America, my uncle went to the res- 
taurant to buy some delicacy for the 
animal. He looked over the victual- 
ler’s stock in trade and finding a nice 
sponge cake which he fancied would 
be highly acceptable to the fastidious 
llama, he bought the whole of it and 
had it cut into several large slices, and 
then returned to the pen where the 
llama was standing with his ears 
bent forward as if in expectation of 
something. My uncle opened the 
paper containing the cake and took 
out the largest slice and handed it to 
the llama with an air of affection. 
He took the whole of it into his 
mouth and then half closed his eyes 
and began to chew contentedly, 





while he beat the ground at intervals 
with his hoof to disturb some irritat- 
ing fly. He chewed and chewed 
until the cake was reduced to a fine 
paste, then raising his head he drew 
in a breath and with a terrific cough 
blew the entire contents of his mouth 
into my uncle’s face. My uncle was 
a sight to behold, as can easily be 
imagined. His gold-bowed specta- 
cles were loaded with the mixture, 
as also was his white beard, portions 
of his coat and his majestic silk hat, 
which had to be discarded that morn- 
ing for a new one. One of the 
keepers who was standing near was 
convulsed with laughter, and the 
gate-tender informed my uncle that 
the llama had behaved in that man- 
ner many times to strangers, it being 
one of his freaks. The gate-tender 
was of the opinion that if my uncle 
had not stood immediately in front of 
the animal he would not have blown 
the cake out of his mouth. But, like 
the heathen Chinee, the Ilama is 
peculiar. 

We observed all the available days 
for sight-seeing, and there happened 
no accidents to upset any of our 
plans. My head was full of the 
wonders and the magnificence that I 
saw, and it is a pleasure to find that 
the impressions made upon my mind 
have strengthened rather than faded 
in the years that have followed that 
golden age. I believe a boy or girl 
gets more good from sight-seeing 
than a grown person. The aged 
cannot possess the world as the youth 
can. A matured person generally 
catches what pleases his fancy, what 
he sets out with determination to see, 
and his impressions are colored and 
modified by the warp or bias of his 
character. But the youth being soft, 
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pliant, impressionable, spreads him- 
self in every direction, absorbs all he 
sees, pries into every nook and cor- 
ner, keeps his eyes wide open and 
multiplies his interests with his 
opportunities. 

I had seen so much in our two 
weeks that my head was brim full of 
pictures which frequently returned at 
night with such vividness as to hinder 
me from sleep. But there was no 
ennui such as older people exper- 
ience from an excess of sight-seeing. 
Every morning I was ready to start 
afresh with my uncle on any excur- 
sion he had planned the night before, 
and I always hoped the excursion 
would include a ride through the 
underground railway. That was a 
wonderful and mysterious thorough- 
fare with gas-lighted stations and 
little openings along the line where 
the real light of day could break 
through. But even that never 
seemed quite natural until after a 
half hour’s ride we were brought into 
the open country beyond the tunnel. 

Our last excursion in London, 
however, did not include a trip by 
way of the underground railway. We 
were simply to step into a cab at the 
hotel entrance and drive to the Lon- 
don Tower, and ‘‘do’’ the Tower, as 
the phrase is. 

A cab was called. It was a bright 
morning, bright at least for London, 
and it was decided that after we had 

‘done’’ the Tower we would go to 
Holborn’s for lunch and spend the 
rest of the afternoon on the Thames 
on one of those little steamboats that 
drop their smokestacks in order to 
pass under the bridges. When we 
reached the street leading to the 
Tower, our cab-man jumped down 
and let us out and told us we would 
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have to walk the rest of the way. We 
found there were thousands of people 
all going towards the Tower, and the 
street was full of people. My uncle 
said to me, ‘‘I’m sorry there’s such 
a crowd here today, but you stick 
close by me and I guess we'll get 
through.” 

For a while I succeeded, but as the 
crowd became more compact I lost 
hold of my uncle’s hand and was 
pushed out of his reach, and it was 
not long before my uncle was out of 
sight in the dense crowd ahead. In 
the course of my progress, which was 
about equal in speed to that of a 
glacier, my feet were trodden upon, 
my ribs got punched, my hat brushed 
off, and people grew rough without 
apologizing. I soon became very 
humble and serious, for I began to 
suffer fatigue and painful discomfort. 
The crowd squeezed me tighter and 
tighter, and my head came just where 
there was the least room for it. Sud- 
denly I became very lonely. Strange 
as it may seem, I felt more desolate 
and forsaken than I ever felt in the 
bleakest wilderness. Oh, for a lad- 
der which would let me into the sky! 
In my despair the bitter regrets that 
came oyer me for having set foot off 
my dear native land—really it is here 
impossible to make any adequate ex- 
pression of that. 

The idea of crossing the ocean to 
our mother country to meet an igno- 
minious death in a London street on 
a warm, beautiful day, did not then 
occur to me as ludicrous. It was a 
very serious and sorrowful thought. 
Every step in advance was a step 
toward the limit of my endurance 
which was nearly reached. I caught 
glimpses now and then of the top of 
a tall post which marked the entrance 
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to the open court into which the 
dense body of visitors was passing 
one by one through a little gate like 
drops of sap from a tree. But I 
didn’t know then that the post 
marked the extent of the crowd. If 
I had I should have taken courage 
by it. I supposed the crowd ex- 
tended all the way through the Tow- 
er, and the very thought of it made 
me sick and gave me a trembling 
of my knees. I didn’t want to 
die in the Tower, and I knew it 
would n't add anything to the interest 
of English history if I did. Never 
in my life had I been so utterly 
miserable, nor have I since. Cer- 
tainly I did not dream that my in- 
creasing abomination of England and 
all her colonies was soon to be con- 
verted into something like filial affec- 
tion and adoration, and that indeed 
she was to succor me in this extrem- 
ity by veritably handing me a ladder 
from the sky by which I should find 
my escape from the sickening fate 
that seemed so inevitable. 

But this is what England did for 
me: I had nearly lost my natural 
volition and had reached that point 
when I was ready to drop and be 


THE 


A vast amount of unclaimed litera- 
ture exists beneath the rugged veil of 
our New Hampshire scenery. The 
spirit of romance hovers in the sun- 
beam that bathes, in its warm and 
soothing limpidity, the gentle hill- 
sides and the bold granite cliffs; it 
plays with a murmur stifled to the 
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trampled upon, when a large, broad- 
breasted British soldier, in a bright 
red coat and with a towering black fur 
cap, looked down into my tearful face 
and exclaimed, ‘* Well, my little man, 
that’s pretty hard for you, isn’t it?’’ 
And he reached down and took me 
under his arms and lifted me up and 
sat me on his shoulder. I put one 
arm around his neck, and he held one 
hand over my feet to keep them from 
hitting other people’s heads, and 
there I sat, the happiest, freest per- 
son in the whole street. 

I do not think England could have 
done more for me under those circum- 
stances. I surely felt that she had 
sent her tallest and most valiant sol- 
dier to my aid. 

In about ten minutes more we were 
at the little gate and passed through 
into the large, roomy court. ‘There 
the soldier let me down on my feet, 
and all I could do for him was simply 
to say, “ You are very, very good, sir, 
and I thank you very much indeed.’’ 

‘* You are entirely welcome,’’ he 
replied, smiling, and then asked : 

‘‘ Where is your home?”’ and I 
answered indefinitely, ‘‘ Inthe United 
States.’ 






ROCK. 


ordinary ear amid the sombre shades 
or golden shadows of our rich tem- 
perate forests; it smiles upon the 
happy valleys and charming meadows 
that bask in the ardent glances of 
Surya, the sun-god, in whose honor 
were composed the most beautiful 
hymns of the Sanscrits; in the rustle 
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of every leaf, in the song of every 


bird, in the creaking branches of 
every pine, in every strain of genius 
that uplifts from the poet's fine- 
stringed lyre still flits that shadow— 
that delicious breath of romance. 
Who would so cling to the sordid, 
matter-of-fact commonalities of the 
too worldly earth as to be unable 
from the very grossness of spirit, to 
catch the slightest note or movement 
of that airy vision which floats con- 
tinually before the eyes of every lover 
of Nature? There are many. Few 
can be Thoreaus or Thompsons. 

A youth, wandering in the glow of 
his own richly tinted imagination, 
stepped from a small farm-house in 
one of the loveliest towns of the state, 
and, still attracted by his glimmering 
thoughts, that preceded him like little 
will-o'-the-wisps, slowly sauntered 
across the fields, and through the 
happy but sluggish woods that bor- 
dered many a tract of dark-brown 
soil. His head was bent in seem- 
ingly careless thought, but his mind 
was stirred deeply by the prospect of 
some new and wonderful discovery 
which might be found in this little 
explored section. 

‘Father tells me,’’ he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘that our Sugar river has 
washed traces of gold before the eye 
of some older settler, and why not to 
me? Mr. Richardson informs us that 
not many years ago a party of In- 
dians retreated over a hill near by, 
and thus eluded the grasp of our pur- 
suing townsmen. If I could but find 
something new, that would be indeed 
a source of happiness. To be sure, I 
was one of the first to gaze upon the 
strange countenance of that, wonder- 
ful boulder. which looks so like that 
giant elephant, the mammoth, that 
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once may have roamed here as free 
as the wind’s breath, but that is not 
enough;—I must find something 
grand myself.”’ 

As he thus soliloquised, the sun 
smiled upon him in so friendly a 
manner that our youth of fancy felt 
the restraint of civilization become 
less and less, until he completely 
abandoned himself to reflections not 
half so fantastic as were once dreamed 
by the semi - spiritual Hawthorne, 
pinned to the sacred groves of nature 
and his vivid imagination. 

Soon a delightful somnolence crept, 
little by little, upon him, and he lay 
beneath a pine whose moving needles 
whispered queer tales into his yet 
crude ears. Once he felt sure that he 
heard an audible voice, but on look- 
ing around no human shape met his 
eyes, and he again turned the wheel 
that set his animated mental ma- 
chinery in motion. A second time 
the voice spoke to him, but so dream- 
ily that it interrupted not, but rather 
seemed to mould itself into the fine 
action of his delicate machine. 


‘‘ New Hampshire boy,’’ it seemed to say, 
‘* Throw fact and fiction far away ; 

Dream, but not on unreal things, 

Though gold to Nature Fancy brings. 
Explore thine own fields o’er and o’er, 
For new things e’en, are by thy door. 
The master bids me leave, and fly 

To mine own airy realms. Good bye.”’ 


With a start his lightest dreams 
winged away and resumed their 
ethereal lives among the vague 
wreaths and uncertain draperies of 
cloudland. Yet imagination hovered 
like summer heat where the unex- 
plored meadows and _ uncultivated 
fields lay beneath its influence. High 
up above, the great sphere of light, 
winking as though from its own in- 
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tolerable blaze, gazed down upon the 
calm scene, made more quiet by its 
noon siesta. 

The young man once more forced 
himself upon his feet, and looked 
steadfastly for a moment at the rest- 
ing landscape. ‘‘I must find what 
my good fairy told me search might 
reveal,’’ he murmured. 

While he proceeded on his quest, 
none need exclaim: ‘‘ Bosh! that is 
all vapor! Such strange voices are 
not heard except in half mythological 
history !’’ For there they are wrong. 
They lack the fine, conceptive chords 
that rebound to the touch of a higher, 
more sensitive fancy. As we follow 
this boy let us regard him only as 
ourselves seeking what has not been 
found. 

He was inwardly reflecting, near 
that invisible stream which bears the 
thoughts dropped into its bosom to 
the shores of eternity, how many 
great discoveries are made myster- 
iously—often by accident, rather than 
design. As he wandered, scarcely 
heeding his steps, unless some obsta- 
cle brought them to his recollection, 
his foot fell upon a flat stone that sent 
up a hollow, though scarcely audible, 
sound. The noise seemed to ring 
into his very soul, however, and 
whisper: ‘‘You have found me.”’ 
‘“Yes, and my search ends,” spoke 
the youth joyfully. He stooped and 
examined the rock attentively. It 
lay in such a position that the ap- 
pearance was almost as if the hand 
of man now lay upon it, ready at the 
magic signal to uplift, and reveal its 
hidden treasures. Once he felt that 
he heard a bubble under the rocky 
door, but it ceased as it came, re- 
minding him of a last sigh that might 
emanate from the genius ofa secret 


place. ‘‘I will lift it,’ said he in a 
low whisper,—for a certain awe 
came over him. He tugged at the 
great stone, but his unaided powers 
were insufficient to start the vision- 
haunted thing from its long resting 
place. 

Seeing the futility of his efforts, he 
swiftly left the spot, and lightly sped 
home to his dinner. The pre-oc- 
cupied air that surrounded him, led 
the father to remark upon the boy’s 
unwonted abstraction, but the mother 
reassured him in her maternal way, 
and he refrained from a close ques- 
tioning. 

After the meal, the youth with 
spade and iron bar returned to the 
great flat stone. Carefully digging 
away a few of the surrounding clods, 
he inserted the pry, and attempted to 
expose the secret. The heavy door 
suddenly yielded to the magical 
sesame, but returned to rest on the 
removal of the uplifting force. The 
boy’s heart beat rapidly from its 
golden spray of enthusiasm. The 
supreme moment had arrived for the 
loss or realization of his hopes. He 
braced for a final effort. The stone 
slowly left its bed of a century. 
The unwieldy thing remonstrated, in 
its rough scraping language, at the 


violation of its long peace. As it 
moved a tinkling sound came up to 
the youth’s excited ear. ‘‘It is the 
gold!’’ he spoke fiercely. ‘‘ That 
sound would come from nothing 
else!’’ A narrow crack became 
visible. Slowly it widened. ‘‘A 


treasure cave! a treasure cave!’’ 
was the hurried explanation. An- 
other push and a flood of light 
gushed into the opening, and filled 
its darkest recess. The moment be- 
fore saw an intensely eager look shine 
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upon the boy's face, the moment after 
beheld the sudden rush of a great dis- 
appointment clouding the former glow. 

‘*O Fancy!’’ cried the youth, “art 
thou then in vain—as impotent as 
the bubble I heard but now! My 
poor deluded hopes! ’’ 

But his fancy held not a fruitless 
hope; for when the dislodged earth 
had quietly settled, a clear, beautiful 
spring, fresh as the dawn, slept 


placidly in its long accustomed bed. 
Nor was its usefulness kept to itself; 
for years afterward its mineral waters 
were sought for their gentle medici- 
nal value. Hopes were shattered for 
one being, but to many others new 
ones were builded from its ruins; 
and in his matured age the discoverer 
of the old Indian spring never re- 
gretted the downfall of his youthful 
enthusiasm. 


[Nore.—In the history of Newport, N. H., it is recorded that a spring found on the farm of Mr. 


Harmon Richardson, and protected by a large flat rock, was opened by an enthusiastic youth in 


the hopes of finding a treasure. The waters of the spring were valuable in cases of blood poison- 


I 


ing. ‘There isno doubt that it was once used by the savages in Newport's aboriginal history.] 
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4 ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT KING. 


[Translated from the German of Hans Werder. | 


By Agatha B. 


. 


E. Chandler. 


CHAPTER NII. 


RSH E year 1760 began 
| __ DH} 


as its predecessor 





had ended, with 
heavy snow and 
terrific cold; all 





idea of a winter 
campaign had been 
therefore given up and both armies 
were going into winter quarters. 
The Baireuth dragoons were daily 
expecting orders to settle down in 
Coszdorf, where they were to spend 
the winter in company with the 
Sohinettau cuirassiers. The prospect 
of a quiet time was hailed with joy 
by officers and men alike. 

‘* What will become of our lady of 
the regiment, Reutlingen; will she 
accompany us to Coszdorf?’’ the 


captain was asked by his comrades, 
for as yet he had been unable to get 
leave to take her to his home. 

‘I don’t know yet,’’ he answered 
as he went out to seek his wife. 

The little chambermaid left the 
room as he entered, for he had once 
said to her: ‘‘When I visit your 
mistress I wish you to leave the room, 
little Annette! ’’ 
she obeyed with pleasure. She now 


and this command 


crossed over to Ferdinand’s room, 
where she always found a friendly 
welcome awaiting her such as the 
captain would have been very glad to 
receive from his wife. 

Reutlingen greeted Ulrike with a 
formal bow and then took his cus- 
tomary seat at the table opposite her. 
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‘‘T hope that my plans will suit 
you, my dear lady,’’ he _ began. 
‘*Bulow has granted me leave for 
three days and I will have the honor 
of accompanying you to Steinhovel. 
We will start early tomorrow morn- 
ing and I will drive you myself in the 
little sleigh. Annette and Ferdinand 
will follow us in another with the 
luggage.’’ 

Ulrike bowed her head in assent. 

‘‘“We must start by eight o’clock 
at the latest,’’ he continued after a 
short pause, ‘‘for our way to my 
home is very long. I fear the jour- 
ney will be a very tiresome one, still 
you will find plenty of rest and re- 
freshment at the end of it.’’ 

Again the silent assent and this 
time it angered him. 

‘* Have you then no other answer 
for me than this silent bowing of the 
head ? Why do you never speak to 
me? You can make yourself so 
agreeable to others, you are so 
friendly with my comrades, but you 
have never opened your lips to me 
since I returned from Freiberg and 
received your final consent to our 
marriage. What have I done to de- 
serve this treatment?’’ 

Ulrike fully appreciated the justice 
of this reproach. She had no cause 
for complaint against him, he had 
done nothing to make her repent 
having married him. 

He rose suddenly, pushing back 
his chair in his quick, rough way, 
and stepped to the window. Silently 
he gazed through its frost spangled 
panes into the village street below, 
only showing his excitement by 
nervously . stroking his moustache. 
Ulrike looked at him anxiously and 
saw that she had angered him. Had 
he not kept his word? Could any of 


the others, all of whom she regarded 
as good friends, have been more 
courteous and chivalrous than he? 
Certainly not, for it seemed that he 
had been more devoted to her service 
than any of them, and the respectful 
way in which he always addressed 
her as ‘‘my dear lady ’’’ was forcibly 
impressed upon her mind. 

‘“What shall I say to you, Herr 
von Reutlingen?’’ she began sud- 
denly with an effort. ‘‘ All your 
plans are good—I will get used to it 
after a while.’’ 

He turned toward her as she spoke. 

‘‘ Not a word about your happi- 


?—could you not get used to 


ness 
speaking to me? If you could, your 
fear of me would soon disappear.”’ 

Ulrike shook her head. He stood 
close beside her and looked down 
upon her. 

‘*You will not do it? No; I am 
sure of it already. Well, then, look 
at me for a moment. Not that, 
either. Am I not worthy ofa single 
glance ?’’ 

Ulrike bent her head to one side. 

‘What does it matter whether I 
look at you or not ?”’ 

Reutlingen hesitated a moment and 
then laughed. 

‘* Pardon me, my dear lady; my 
request was contrary to our agree- 
ment. I will trouble you no longer. 
Good day. Tomorrow morning at 
eight o’clock.’’ 

Punctually the next morning he 
was before the door with the sleigh, 
but his blue eyes had an expression of 


sharp displeasure in them resembling 
the cold winter sky that stretched 
above. He quietly lifted Ulrike into 
the sleigh and bundled her up in 
the great fur robe with care. 
‘‘Good-bye, Hertzburg ; take care 
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that the troop doesn’t run wild while 
I am away.”’ 

‘That I will, Captain; and hadn’t 
I better keep a tight rein on Wolf 
here ?’”’ 

‘* You know what to do.’’ 

Away went the sleigh, and soon the 
village with its little houses and chim- 
neys lay behind them. while ahead was 
only the lifeless snow covered country 
from whence blew a sharp wind that 
raised the dry snow in clouds behind 
them. <A crow followed the sleigh 
screaming loudly, a black speck upon 
the white plain, but the jingling 
sleighbells drowned the voice of the 
ill omened bird. 

Ulrike leaned back silently in the 
sleigh, absorbed in the ever chang- 
ing scenery around her, seeing in its 
coldness and desolation the loneliness 
and chill in her own heart. The 
captain also sat silently by her side. 
The wind blew the smoke from his 
meerschaum pipe back over his head, 
his moustache was white with frost, 
and upon his forehead was an un- 
pleasant frown. Now and then he 
would ask politely after his com- 
panion’s comfort, and when answered 
gratefully and quietly, would relapse 
into silence. Hour after hour flew 
by. The noonday rest was a thing 
of the past, and already the even- 
ing shadows had begun to lengthen 
across the snowy landscape. 

‘* Shall we put up at that cottage 
there ?’’ asked Reutlingen, ‘‘ or have 
you the courage to ride an hour 
longer? The longer we ride today 
the shorter the journey tomorrow, 
and our home will be reached all the 
sooner.’ 

‘Then we will go on,’’ answered 
Ulrike unhesitatingly. ‘‘ Your plans 
are always good.”’ 


/ 


‘“What makes you think that?’’ 
he asked. 

‘This journey has taught me 
so.”’ 

He turned his head towards her. 

‘*Can you give no other reason, my 
dear lady ?”’ 

Again she gave no answer. The 
horse snorted and shook his mane, 
the whip cracked, and on flew the 
sleigh again. 

They stopped for the night at a 
country inn, where the pine torches 
burning in the large room threw a 
dim light over a group of Prussian 
sergeants and corporals who sat 
around the table smoking or lay upon 
the benches by the stove, all with big 
stone mugs near them. At the cap- 
tain’s entrance they all sprang up 
and the noise ceased. Ulrike rested 
more heavily upon Reutlingen’s arm 
and gazed quietly upon the pleasant 
picture; Prussian soldiers had long 
ceased to terrify her, and she knew 
that she had nothing to fear from 
them. 

The hostess came bustling in and 
placed herself at their service. In 
few words, as was his manner, the 
captain asked for a clean, warm room 
for his lady and her maid, and the 
old woman, with many apologies, 
opened the door to a comfortable 
chamber. Reutlingen glanced quick- 
ly around and then went to care for 
his horse. 

Ulrike entered the room, in which 
a large tile stove poured forth a flood 
of heat. Near it was a table and a 
large chair. 

‘* You must sit down and rest, my 
dear lady,’’ said Annette. ‘‘I will 
look out for everything.’’ 

She tripped busily hither and 
thither and soon went out to order a 
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warm supper. In the meantime 
Reutlingen returned. Ulrike heard 
his firm voice and his sharp step as 
he neared the door, which he opened 
quietly and entered. He glanced 
quickly around the room and then 
his gaze rested upon herself; she 
looked so sweet and pretty in the 
great arm chair with her cheeks rosy 
red from her cold drive and the warm 
room, but her eyes were turned 
shyly away from him. 

He threw himself upon the bench 
by the stove very near her, rested 
his arm upon his knee and gazed at 
her. 

‘No glance and no word, of 
course?’’ said he. ‘* You will per- 
mit me to stay here though, I hope, 
for the company out there doesn't 
interest me.”’ 

‘*T hope you will stay,’’ answered 
Ulrike politely ; ‘‘ Annette has gone 
to order supper and I hope you will 
share it with me.’ 

‘‘You are very gracious. I have 
never before heard so long a sentence 
from you,’’ he remarked with a joking 
sharpness which brought on silence 
again. Then Annette appeared with 
an enticing omelette, some cold meat, 
bread and cheese, and a warm drink, 
which latter the captain especially 
enjoyed. She then bowed pleasantly 
and keeping her promise went back 
to Ferdinand, for she had no thought 
beyond serving her master and mis- 
tress. 

They soon finished their meal and 
Reutlingen refilled his glass, his 
glance now and then resting upon 
Ulrike. 

‘“Have you never latghed in all 
your life, my dear lady?’’ he asked, 
suddenly. ‘‘It isterrible. Why are 
you always so gloomy ?’’ 


‘“You have only seen me under 
unpleasant circumstances when I 
have nothing to make me happy,’’ 
she answered stiffly. 

‘‘Have courage now, then,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ Tomorrow at this time you will 
be at Steinhovel and there it will be 
pleasant for you and you will be rid 
of me. I wonder if you will learn 
how to laugh again then?”’ 

‘*So then tomorrow at this time we 
shall be at our journey’s end?” she 
asked timidly. 

‘Yes, will you be happy at Stein- 
hovel? ”’ 

‘* Certainly.”’ 

‘‘It is of course a great honor to 
the old house, too.’’ 

She looked at him questioningly. 

‘‘ Are they prepared for our arrival 
at Steinhovel? Do they expect us ?”’ 

‘*Of course. I wrote my brother 
that I was bringing home a young 
wife to the house and that the rooms 
must be in readiness for her. Then 
you must put up with my brother's 
company for some time; but he is no 
‘wild Reutlingen’; you will like him 
better than you do me.”’ 

Ulrike looked at him with a shy, 
questioning glance. Did he hope his 
brother would please her better than 
he did himself ? 

He understood her look and her 
thought. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said defiantly, ‘‘ I don’t 
think you will mind him. But tell 
me, my dear young lady, would you 
prefer to have some one else sitting 
here in my place; if, for instance, 
you had married Ejickstadt ?”’ 

Ulrike turned her pained face away 
from him. 

‘“That is impossible. Herr von 
Eickstadt is my friend, and he loves 


another, a young lady who lives near 
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Steinhovel, and to whose friendship 
he has commended me.’’ 

‘*Susanna von Techow; I know. 
sut then, another of my comrades? 
Norrman, the pretty Zobeltitz, or 
Hertzberg ?”’ 

‘‘None of them; they would all 
terrify me.”’ 

‘‘All terrible alike,’’ he repeated. 
‘You are wonderfully frank, my 
dear lady. May I ask what kind of 
a man would not appear terrible to 
you? Perhaps there is some one in 
whom you are interested. How 
about this cousin von Trautwitz ?’’ 

‘“No, no one. Why this exami- 
nation, Herr von Reutlingen? You 
should have asked these questions 
before you bound me to you.”’ 

She looked him full in the face 
with the glance he had but yesterday 
begged for. Now it was filled with 
anger. 

‘‘ Have you already felt the weight 
of your fetters?’’ he asked, his brow 
darkening. 


CHAPT 


Early the next morning the jour- 
ney was resumed, and as the sun was 
nearing the western horizon and 
shedding its pale red light over the 
snowy fields they emerged from the 
forest of firs through which they had 
been riding, and saw before them a 
pretty village, to the right of which 
stood a stately mansion with a high 
roof and many irregular windows. 

‘That is Steinhovel,’’ said Reut- 
lingen in a low voice, sighing as he 
spoke, for this was his first homecom- 
Ulrike 
saw the imprint of his sad memories 
upon his face. 


ing since his mother’s death. 


They neared the house, passing 
over a little brook and through a 


E 


399 


‘‘How can I help it? I must feel 
them whenever I think of them.’’ 

He sprang up roughly. 

‘T really don’t think you can 
blame me for that. Haven’t I kept 
my word to you? You shouldn't 
force me to remind you of these 
things.”’ 

Ulrike did not answer. She still 
looked down, and the color came and 
went in her charming face. He stood 
before her and watched her. 

‘There is no need for you to 
reproach me,”’ he said at last. ‘‘ You 
are tired and wish me to be anywhere 
but here. Shall I leave you, my 
dear lady ?’’ 

‘“Where can Annette be?’’ she 
said, looking about her restlessly. 
He drew himself up with a laugh. 

‘I will send her to you, don’t 
worry; and may you sleep well. 
Your servant will find a place before 
your door, and watch over your 
safety. I hope that this knowledge 
will not also be as fetters to you.’’ 


R XIII. 


shady gateway overhung with dark 
clustering ivy, and finally halted 
before the door, which was immedi- 
ately opened. The powdered head 
of an old man was seen within, and 
soon he appeared bowing deeply. 
He was clad in the livery of a butler, 
with buckled shoes. 

‘It is really he, mein Gott, it is 
really he!”’ 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, it is I,’’ cried Reut- 
lingen, springing from the sleigh and 
throwing the reins to the hostler who 
was standing near. A slender brown 
hunting dog rushed 
through the door by the old but- 
ler and sprang upon its master with 
a loud howl of joy. The latter 


and white 
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caressed the happy beast with his 
left hand, while the right was given 
in friendly grasp to the old servant. 
Then he turned suddenly around to 
Ulrike, who had risen in the sleigh 
and allowed the heavy furs to fall 


from her shoulders. 


Slender and 


beautiful she stood 

there in her dark travelling dress. 
Reutlingen clasped her with his 

strong arm, 


she looked as 


lifted her out, and car- 
ried her over the threshold into the 
house. 
‘“Welcome to your home, 
Ulrike,’’ he said, calling her by her 
name 


new 
for the first time; and then, 
turning to the servant: ‘‘ This is my 
I think she will be 
mistress to 


wife, Ferdinand ; 
a kind vou. I have 
brought your son with me; he comes 
in a second sleigh with your lady's 
maid.’ 

Old Ferdinand was still busy stam- 
mering out his good wishes to his 
master when a door opened at the 
top of the carved 
oaken stairs, and a voice called out 
to know who was there. 

‘Iam here, Heinz. Will you come 
down ?’’ Reutlingen called back. 

The other ‘obeyed. It was the 
younger brother, who was at home 
recovering from the wounds received 
at Kunersdorf, a 


broad, heavily 


fellow of 
slender, graceful figure, who resem- 
bled his brother but slightly, and 
who after 


young 


long confinement in his 
room looked pale and sickly. 

‘* How are you, old fellow?’’ ex- 
claimed the elder brother in loving 
greeting. look 
Greet your sister. 
My brother Heinz, my dear wife.’’ 


“You 
enough, though. 


miserable 


‘‘This is a great pleasure, my dear 
sister,’’ he said, 
‘You 


kissing her hand 


gallantly. must have 


had 
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great courage to give your hand to 
this wild fellow. You have already 
been married several weeks, he wrote ; 
have you not regretted it yet?’’ 
‘“That is a most indiscreet ques- 
tion, my dear brother,’’ replied Ulrike 
with “it I did 


confess it to 


enforced gayety. 


regret it how could I 
you ?’”’ 

They conducted her up the broad 
easy stairs to the large, warm, com- 
fortable sitting-room which lay in the 
A bright fire 
cracked and snapped in the big fire- 
place, a soft rug covered the hard- 
wood floor, and dainty curtains hung 
at the This homelike 
room was furnished in antique carved 
furniture of dark stained oak, and a 


soft and pleasant light fell upon the 


middle of the house. 


windows. 


scene from the wax candles in the 
silver candelabra. 
‘*How beautiful it is here!’’ ex- 


claimed Ulrike, looking slowly about 
her; ‘‘ how charming and how com- 
fortable! Oh, 
since I have seen such a comfortable 
room ! 


how long it seems 
I really believe I have never 
seen anything so beautiful! ”’ 

‘I am delighted that your home 
pleases you, Ulrike,’’ responded the 
captain quietly. ‘‘ But 
Why doesn’t she 
greet her new mistress? ”’ 

‘* Here 


she is! 


where is 


Lore? come to 


here 
cried a happy voice, and a 


she is, my dear sir, 


middle-aged woman entered, her 
slightly gray hair half hidden be- 
neath the snow white cap, under 


which shone forth a rosy face, full of 
youthful freshness. 

Jobst von Reutlingen hurried tow- 
ards her with hearty, almost affec- 
tionate greeting. 


He had already 
told Ulrike of this housekeeper, who 
had been one of his mother’s youth- 
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ful playmates, and who had remained 
inseparable from her throughout her 
whole life. As Lore bade her young 
mistress welcome with motherly and 
yet respectful greeting the captain 
stepped up to his mother’s olel friend 
and put his arm about her. 

‘See, Lore, this is my wife. She 
is very young, and is all alone in the 
world; be considerate and kind to 
her, I place her in your care.’’ 

Ulrike received the housekeeper’s 
kindly words with grateful thanks, 
but she did not look at her husband. 

‘Come, Ulrike, I will show you 
your rooms,’ he continued. ivery- 
thing is ready, is it not, Lore?’ 

‘Everything is quite ready, sir.’ 

He took Ulrike’s arm in his own 
and led her to his mother’s room. 
This beautiful chamber was furnished 
in the fashion of Frau von Reutlin- 
gen’s younger days, and it was there 
that she had passed the happiest 
hours of her life. The pale blue 
walls were covered with flowers, the 
old-fashioned writing desk and chif- 
fonier were in white to match the 
wood-work of the room, and were 
beautifully decorated with bunches 
of roses, while the silk coverlid on 
the high curtained bed was sprinkled 
with flowers. Jefore the window 
stood a large chintz covered arm-chair 
with a sewing table beside it and a 
spinning wheel near by, while on the 
window seats geraniums and yellow 
marigolds bloomed and breathed forth 
their fragrance, the soft light from the 
bronze candelabra on the wall mak- 
ing the whole a picture ; a silent pic- 
ture filled with speaking sorrow. 

All these beautiful things, these 
flowers living and painted, had been 
but a setting for that one central 
figure and that figure had been taken 
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away. All these lifeless things that 
had stood ready at her hand were 
still undisturbed and only seemed to 
bring to mind more forcibly the ter- 
rible loss. 

Reutlingen stood fora moment and 
gazed silently about him, his face 
drawn with grief, then he turned 
quickly, stepped to the opposite door, 
opened it, and passed into the next 
room, which was warm and light like 
the one he had just left. Soon he 
returned, the look of grief still chang- 
ing the entire expression of his face. 

‘ These were the living and sleep- 
ing rooms of my mother,’’ he said ; 
‘* from today they are yours.”’ 

‘‘Herr von Reutlingen!’’ cried 
Ulrike. ‘‘Is there no guest’s cham- 
ber in the house in which I can live 
instead of in these sacred rooms 
where I do not belong ?’’ 

His brow contracted. 

‘* You are no guest ; you do belong 
in these sacred rooms. The woman 
who has stood before God's altar with 
me is sacred in my eyes, can you not 
understand that?’’ 

‘I only mean,’’ she whispered, 
‘*that these rooms were the warmest, 
most homelike and dearest to you 
of all——_”’ 

‘“Then you must take care,’’ he 
interrupted quickly, ‘‘ that they don’t 
become cold and strange to me now.”’ 

She sighed. 

‘* How can I prevent it?”’ 

‘I can't tell you if you don’t 
know yourself. Perhaps you will 
learn; you will have plenty of time 
to think it over before the end of the 
war.’’ With that he quitted the room 
and left her alone. 

Ulrike remained, a prey to painful 
and bitter thoughts. She realized 
the beauty of his character from his 
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devotion. to the army, the honor in 
which he held his family, and his 
honorable treatment of her, a poor 
orphan, whom he now asked to fill 
What could she 


She saw the depth of his 


his mother’s place. 
give him? 
feelings, the great love he bore his 
home and the memory of his mother. 
What great happiness would he have 
felt could he have brought home a 
wife to\whom he could give the love 
of his heart? 
fill the place into which his pure 
He did 
not love her; his fancy, even, did not 


Now she must try to 
wantonness had forced her. 
lead him to her. That knowledge was 
deeply humiliating to her and it was 
doubly hard because she felt it her duty 
to be grateful to him; he had behaved 
nobly to her and she could not repay 
him. He was the giver and she 
must take what it pleased him to 
offer. Full of misgivings were these 
sad thoughts, and she sat buried in 
trouble and sad at heart until Lore 
came in and found her. 

‘* Your ladyship will pardon me if 
my coming is inopportune, but I 
return to his 
brother Heinz and I know what the 
pain of separation and of being alone 


heard your husband 


is to a young wife.”’ 

Ulrike threw about the 
good woman’s neck in a burst of feel- 
ing; the thought that she had at last 
found a protectress in this good 
motherly soul was a great comfort to 
her and a flood of tears lightened her 
heart. 

‘* Frau Lore, will you love me and 
be kind to me? 
the whole world! ’’ 


her arm 


I haven’t a soul in 
she sobbed. 

Lore kissed the slender hand that 
lay upon her shoulder. 

‘* God bless you, dear lady! ”’ 
she, much affected. ‘‘ How 


said 
can I 
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help loving you, sweet child, my dear 
mistress? He was the favorite of my 
dearest lady, her very sunshine, and 
you are his wife. I only hope you 
will let me love you as much as I wish, 
my dear young mistress! ’’ 
Meanwhile the two brothers sat by 
the pleasant fire, smoking, drinking 
hot punch, and chatting together. 
Jobst told the younger of his last 
campaign, especially all the details 
of his Heinz 
was indignant and read him a long 


wonderful marriage. 


lecture, especially upon his folly in 
taking Ulrike from Wolf von Eick- 
stadt. 

‘*You are absolutely crazy, man; 
that is the only excuse I can find for 
you; you, who have heretofore taken 
Risk- 

You 
must be desperately in love with her 


such an aimless view of life. 
ing the king’s displeasure, too. 


in spite of your denials.’’ 

The captain laughed so heartily 

that the sound of his voice reached 
even to Ulrike’s quiet room. 
Wolf also had 
the same idea; you are both in love 
yourselves and therefore think that I 
must be, you dear wise men.’’ 


You amuse me. 


‘‘You don’t appreciate your good 
fortune at all,’’ Heinz. 
‘* She is truly charming ; have n't you 
even noticed that ?”’ 


continued 


‘‘Of course I have,”’ 
Jobst undaunted. ‘‘ Her eyes are so 
sweet that I long to kiss them.’’ 


responded 


‘‘Long to kiss them?’’ answered 
Heinz with a doubting smile. 
‘‘Upon what strange footing do you 
stand with your wife? Jobst, don’t 
tell me any fairy tales. You don’t 
seem to have much regard for the 
truth.”’ 

The captain seemed to consider 
these remarks as unnecessary. 
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‘‘T have told you the truth. A 
soldier's word is beyond dispute,’’ 
was his answer. 

‘“Yes, wild one, if you were not 
the soldier,” responded Heinz; *‘ you, 
who always have some marvellous 
tale of adventure to recite.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said Jobst irritably. 
‘There are some tales that are 
beyond invention.’’ 

‘‘'That is very true, old fellow,’’ 
laughed Heinz, running his fingers 
through his blonde hair as he spoke. 

‘* Supper is served,’’ announced old 
Ferdinand, standing stiffly at the 
door. 

The captain sent him to his mis- 
tress with the announcement, but 
Lore appeared in her stead. 

‘Your wife wishes to be excused 
and asks to have her supper served 
in her room.’’ 

‘‘Your mistress has but to com- 
mand; but tell her, Lore, that I must 
say good-bye to her for I leave in an 
hour.’’ 

Ulrike awaited him in fear and 
anxiety. It was already late and she 
had arranged her things with An- 
nette’s help, and now sat impatiently 
by the carved table upon which the 
candles were burning. At last he 
came and she rose to receive him. 

‘*T come to take leave of you, my 
dear lady. The object of my trip is 
accomplished and you are safe and 
well cared for. You will soon be re- 
lieved of the fetters of my presence ; 
you will be glad of that?’’ 

‘‘T am sorry that your leave is so 
short and the journey so severe.’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘T have engaged relays and there 
is no fatigue for me; but you, Ulrike, 
will you learn to laugh again? 
When I come again shall I still see 
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tears in your eyes? You shall have 
no more cause for weeping, I will 
arrange everything for your comfort, 
all your commands shall be obeyed as 
though they were my own.”’ 

‘Thank you, you are very kind.”’ 

‘‘Do you really think that? Is 
that, then, the reason that your eyes 
are always so frightened and anxious 
when I am near? Why are you so 
afraid of me, little woman? I don’t 
seem so terrible to other women.’’ 

‘‘ No others have ever been placed 
in my position,’’ she murmured. 

‘* That is undoubtedly true.’’ She 
seemed to hear: ‘‘I certainly have 
brought no woman here as mistress 
of my mother’s house before, nor 
have I ever offered my life to anoth- 
er;’’ but this he did not say. 

‘‘ Well then, good-bye, my dear 
lady; may you be happy at Stein- 
hovel,’’ he said, bowing and starting 
through the open door. 

‘“Herr von Reutlingen!’’ cried 
Ulrike hastily. Why she did it she 
scarcely knew herself, but she sud- 
denly felt that she could not let him 
go in that way. 

‘What is your wish?’”’ 

‘*Herr von Reutlingen, may I not 
thank you with a pressure of the 
hand for all your nobleness and 
kindness to me?”’ 

A light like sunshine breaking 
through the clouds shone in his eyes. 

‘Is that a question; if you may, 
Ulrike?”’ 

He grasped the hand which she 
offered him for the first time, kissed 
it passionately, and then hurried 
away. 

Ulrike passed her first night in her 
new home in restless slumber. A 
thousand stormy thoughts drove the 
sleep from her tired eyes. In her 
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first wild dreams sounded the gay 
sleighbells that had accompanied her 
during the two long, cold days of her 
She become 


journey. heard them 


CHAPTER 


So Ulrike lived in comfort as mis- 
tress of Steinhovel, and knew that she 
that 
her great happiness, after her three 


was safe; a knowledge gave 
months of terror and anxiety amid 
In old 
Lore she found at once a motherly 
friend and worthy servant, and in her 


brother Heinz a lovable and charm- 


scenes of camp-life and war. 


ing companion; so that she would 
have been perfectly happy were it 
not for the torturing and ever present 
thought that she owed it all to Reut- 
lingen’s generosity. 

Upon his mother’s writing desk 
stood his picture, painted upon ivory 
in a frame of wrought gold, as a 
young lieutenant in the white blouse 
How like 
The deep blue 


of the Baireuth dragoons. 
him the picture was. 
eyes seemed to smile at her from the 
frame until she could bear it no longer, 
and turned it to one side. 

She and Heinz were much together, 
at the table, during short walks, and 
in the quiet evening hours by the 
fireside when he would often read to 
her from Voltaire and Reusseau, or 
would play for her. 

Heinz von Reutlingen was a lieu- 
tenant in the white hussar regiment 
which had long been known by the 
name of their general as the Puttka- 
mer hussars. 
had fallen at Kunersdorf, together 
with many others of the king’s bravest 
generals. It was a terrible day to 
remember, for King Friedrich’s little 
army fought more heroically than 
ever before against the overwhelm- 


His old commander 
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fainter in the stillness of the night, 
and then grow louder and clearer ere 
they finally the 
distance. 


died away in 


XIV. 

ing force of Russians and Austrians 
throughout the long, hot August day. 
They fought like lions and yet they 
were defeated, for the fierce fire of 
grape from the neighboring heights 
mowed down the Prussians like wheat 
before the sickle, and as the evening 
fell the shattered troops fell back with 
despair in their hearts. Then, as 
though the agony and shame of de- 
feat were more than he could bear, 
the brave General von Puttkamer fell 
from his horse and died in the arms 
of his nephew, a young lieutenant 
of hussars. Heinz von Reutlingen 
shared with his comrade the honor of 
performing the last loving services 
for the dying hero, and was himself 
suddenly struck to earth beside his 
Puttkamer 
later placed him, badly wounded, in 


chief. Lieutenant von 
an ambulance, and after the heavy 
fever from his wound had passed 
wrote to his brother Jobst, who 


him to Steinhovel to be nursed 


away 
took 
back to life in his old home by Frau 
Lore’s care. 

Five months had passed, the wound 
had healed, and Heinz was able to 
walk about the house, although not 
entirely free from pain. He awaited 
with impatience the moment when he 
could mount his horse and again take 
His 
time of waiting was being agreeably 


his place with his regiment. 


shortened by the companionship of 
his young sister, for he delighted in 
her agreeable and bright conversa- 
tion, and took secret pleasure in 
studying her secret thoughts, espe- 
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cially in regard to the state of her 


heart towards Jobst. Ulrike, on her 


side, found much to charm her in 


her new brother, whose manner and 
movements occasionally reminded 
of Jobst, and 


really a great difference between the 


her yet there was 
two, for the younger was no “ wild 
as Jobst himself had 


said, and for that reason was a more 


Reutlingen,’’ 


easy and gracious companion. 

One morning Heinz came up to 
her and said: 

‘*My dear sister, will you go with 
me to pay a visit in the neighbor- 


hood? I want to drive over to Zellin 
and call upon the Techows; if I 
remember rightly you once spoke 


of doing the same thing.”’ 
‘Certainly; I will go with pleas- 
ure,”’ Ulrike. ‘‘I 


heard a great deal of Susanna von 


answered have 
Techow, and I shall be delighted to 
meet her at last. But will it not be 
too much for you, Heinz, to drive 
there and back ?”’ 
‘*Oh, no indeed! I must begin to 
accustom myself to slight exercise— 
and to Zellin is 
some,’’ he added with a half smile. 


go to never tire- 
‘‘So this is the young Frau von 


Ruetlingen? I am charmed to see 
you here,’’ said the worthy Frau von 
Techow as Ulrike, a little frightened, 
greeted her ‘This is 
_ 
rhe 


girl extended her hand to their guest 


shyly. my 


daughter Susanna.”’ young 
and a pair of brown eyes looked 
searchingly into Ulrike’s blue ones. 

‘* You have just come from the seat 
of war, have you not?’’ she asked 
‘*Oh, I have heard a 
little of your interesting romance, 
but you must tell me all about it 
yourself.’ 

Ulrike seated herself 


laughingly. 


upon the 
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lounge beside Frau von Techow and 
enjoyed the delicious coffee which 
was served in dainty Meissen cups. 
By her side sat Susanna, a tall, slen- 
der girl, with a beautiful head and 
delicate features, whose brown eyes 
shone earnestly and brightly, while 
in her mouth one could read sweet- 
ness and a gentle disposition. Very 
pretty, too, was the low, fair brow, 
fell the golden brown 
hair in dainty ringlets. 

Susanna had monopolized the con- 
versation, Ulrike 
that the daughter held first place in 
the family, for neither the 
mother nor the father, a deaf, little 
old man, had very much to say. 


over which 


and saw at once 


stately 


Opposite her sat Heinz von Reut- 
lingen listening eagerly to all she 
said, the expression in his bright 
blue eyes reminding Ulrike vividly 
of his brother. 

Susanna asked for the latest news 
of the Baireuth dragoons, and Ulrike, 
fancying that she wished for news of 
Wolf von Eickstadt, mentioned him 
as often as she could without seeming 
to force his name unnecessarily into 
the conversation, all of which brought 
to Heinz von Reutlingen’s brow a 
frown which seemed the 
Jobst’s. 

When the 
been finished, Susanna drew her arm 
Ulrike’s, 
come with me, Frau von Reutlingen, 


image .of 


coffee and cake had 


through saying,—‘‘ Now 
I want to show you my little sitting- 
room. Mamma, you must entertain 
Herr von Reutlingen while we are 
away.’ 

The room of the daughter of the 
house was a very dainty chamber 
furnished with white enamelled fur- 
niture, while over the little desk had 
been trained a delicate arch of ivy. 
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The two sat down 
upon low chairs by the window and 
talked gaily. Ulrike had the feeling 
that this earnest, 
knew more 


young women 


maiden 

about her than 
do, but this, instead of 
frightening her, rather made her feel 
more at ease. 

‘Now I why Wolf 
loves this girl,’’ she thought again 
and again. 


slender 
she 
seemed to 


understand 


Soon, however, the door opened 


and Frau von Techow appeared, 
Heinz. He had 
been so uneasy in the society of the 
two old people that his worthy host- 
ess had decided to bring him here. 
Susanna met them laughingly, and 
in mock anger upbraided them for 


their intrusion. 


accompanied by 


Heinz apologized 
humbly and pressed her hand to his 
lips in his gallant way. Then they 
both stood together in the middle of 
the room and started an animated 
conversation, during which Frau von 
Techow stepped to the window seat 
and began a long discourse to her 
guest upon domestic matters, poultry, 
pigs, linen, weaving, and many other 
things that would have been far bet- 
ter understood by Frau Lore. Now 
and then Heinz looked towards Ulrike 
and noticed that she was far from 
interested in the matron’s conversa- 
tion, but still he would not interfere. 

‘‘How does my new sister please 


you?’’ he said to Susanna in an 
undertone. 
‘‘She is charming. I can say 


nothing more than that she must be 
a wonderful character to have won 
the ‘ wild Reutlingen.’’’ 

‘* Yes, and still will you believe it, 
my dear young lady, he married her 
in a moment of wildness and without 
consulting the feelings of her heart. 
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She clung to him in her desolate con- 
dition but not as a matter of choice. 
I have learned that she liked Wolf 
Eickstadt much better, and I 
believe, too, that Wild Jobst gave 
his friend a bitter disappointment.’’ 


von 


A deep red blush spread over her 
face. 

‘*You must be mistaken in 
impression, Herr 


your 
von Reutlingen,”’ 
she answered steadily, although per- 
haps in a very low tone of voice. 
‘*‘Your sister talks a great deal of 
Wolf von Ejickstadt it is true, but 
with perfect freedom and without 
embarrassment.”’ 

‘* Excuse me, but it does not seem 
so to me,’’ he answered with a shrug 
and then 
the subject to drop. 


of his shoulders, allowed 


The next evening as usual Heinz 
sat opposite his sister by the great 


open fire and read to her in his 
beautiful French from  Voltaire’s 
Tancred. He forgot himself fre- 


quently and she soon began to joke 
him about his abstracted air. Sud- 
denly he allowed his book to fall and 
gazed at her, whereupon she worked 
with great zeal upon a wonderful 
piece of silk embroidery, her hands 
flying over her work; the small white 
hands that Jobst Reutlingen 
boasted he could crush in one of his 
own. 


yon 


‘* Susanna is certainly right,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘ She is just the kind to 
tame the wild one, and she will do 
it, too.’’ 

‘* Don't be so busy, pretty Ulrike,” 
he began. ‘‘I want to ask you some- 
thing ; will you answer me?”’ 

‘*T will tell you that after you have 
asked it,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Your ques- 
tions are often very silly. What do 
you want to know?”’ 








™ 


ce 
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- and talked gaily. 


two young women Sat 


The 
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‘“*You and Eickstadt were much 
together; did you get the impression 


that he was much in love with 
Susanna von Techow??’’ 
‘“The idea,’’ she laughed. ‘‘If I 


really knew do you think I would be 
justified in people ? 
Wolf von Eickstadt is my friend, 
that you know, Heinz, and the love 
affairs of my friends are sacred to 
me.’’ 


telling other 


‘*You might just as well have said 
‘yes,’ my pretty one,’’ he answered 
in a bantering tone, ‘‘for if he didn’t 
love her you would have said so at 
once.’’ 

‘“Not at all,’’ responded Ulrike 
undisturbed. ‘‘What do I know 
about it? It would be just as un- 
pleasant for my friend to know that I 
had said ‘no’ that I had said 
‘yes’. Why should you know; do 
you want to become his rival? It 
certainly looks so to me.”’ 


as 


‘*Wouldn’t you advise me to win 
her if I can?’’ he asked. 

‘*She is very charming, but I 
should think that the last thing you 
would want to do would be to fight 
against your friend.’’ 

“But excuse me, my brother’s 
friend is not necessarily mine; Eick- 
stadt certainly is not.’’ 

‘“‘And you would not hesitate to 
steal from him in his absence the 
heart that he looks upon 
own ??’’ 


as his 


‘“ What a question, my dear sister. 
I would do it with pleasure. The 
man who has luck with him carries 
home the bride, and I wouldn’t hesi- 
tate a moment as to whether I inter- 
fered with any one else or not.’’ 

‘* Would you be just as regardless 


of others in other things beside 


love ?’’ 
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‘*T have 


nouced that the 


never 
man who is continually looking out 
for others gets along very well in this 
life,’’ he answered, turning away. 

Ulrike let her hands fall into her 
lap, and was watching him. ‘‘ Heinz, 
how very unlike your brother you 
are,’’ came suddenly and unbidden 
from her lips. 


He laughed gaily. ‘‘ That is cer- 


tainly not flattering to me. You 
apparently admire my _ enviable 
brother from the bottom of your 
heart.”’ 

‘““Yes, from the bottom of my 
heart,’’ cried Ulrike boldly, a warm 
color spreading over her face. She 


knew from his sarcastic speech that 
he understood her unusual relations 
with her husband. 

‘* Heinz, I know very well that our 
marriage was but a foolish prank 
which he perhaps even now regrets, 
but still it was a noble minded piece 
of folly and I admire him for it. 
Would to God that I had not been 
the victim of that folly and then I 
should be the happier in my admira- 
tion !’’ 

He looked at her astonished. 

‘That is your understanding of 
the affair is it, my dear sister? I 
think differently.’’ 

Ulrike buried her glowing face in 
her hands. ‘‘I hope you are mis- 
taken in your views, and even I in 
my sad position can see how absurd 
they are.”’ 

He laughed again. ‘‘ My pretty 
sister, however it turns out you are 
much too good for this rough cavalry- 
man. ‘This world’s goods are cer- 
tainly unevenly divided. Everything 
falls to his hand and he doesn't 
appreciate it. He is not only master 
of Steinhovel while I, as the younger 
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son, must be content with what he is 
pleased to give me, but now he has 
succeeded into the bargain in winning 
a wife like Ulrike von Trebenow and 
he doesn’t know the value of what 
he has won.”’ 

With these words he drew her 
hand from her tear dimmed eyes and 
touched it to his lips. ‘‘It is too 
bad that I should spend my few 


hours with you in trying to make you 
disloyal to him, but I am in hard 
luck. You will belong to him as will 
Steinhovel, and I shall be separated 
from you both.’’ 

What consolation to her was the 
fact that she had rebuked him? In 
spite of it his words left a sting in her 
heart that she could not drive away 
for many a long hour. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





OUR SUMMER HOME. 


{Lines ‘dedicated_to Miss Margaret Yardley, daughter of Charles Yardley, Esq., of East Orange, N. J., owner 


of “ Overlook” cottage, 


at Burkehaven, N. H.] 


By W. C. Sturoc. 


That Home in summer, near the Lake, 
The Bard will now for subject take, 
And sing, ’mid scenes of winter quiet, 
What August finds a jovial riot, 

Of trips by land and trips by water— 
The pilot fair, that only daughter— 
To view with joy each bay and nook, 
And rest once more at ‘‘ Overlook’’! 
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No scenes so fair as those we see 

While youth’s warm blood is coursing free ; 
And still, the aged Bard has found 

This Lake and land enchanted ground, 
And all its aspects, all its views, 

Fit themes of rapture for the Muse! 

And so to Margaret thus he sings 

The promised song, which winter brings, 
To keep in sunshine, 





though forsook,— 
The happy home of ‘‘ Overlook’’! 


Prey 





Roll on, ye days, and bring again 

With Summer all her smiling train, 

Of fruits and flowers and balmy breeze, 
To cheer our sail on inland seas,— 
Bring back the circle, all complete, 

That oft upon the hill did meet,— 
Where no restraint “good cheer” can brook 
Within the lines of “Overlook”’! 


PULLMAN, NEW HAMPSHIRE: A LUMBER CAMP. 
By George H. Moses. 


Pullman, New Hampshire — you basis of fact for my fancy in thus 
may not find it on your map; you titling the lumber town of Lincoln on 
may not mail a letter to that address the East Branch of the Pemigewasset. 
and have it delivered ; no enterpris- On the first of September, 1892, the 
ing scalper may sell you a reduced spot where now this village stands 
rate railroad ticket to that destina- was a dense and virgin forest, which, 
tion ; yet it exists and there is some in common with nearly all the coun- 
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try within sight from any adjacent 
coign of vantage, had just come into 
the possession of Messrs. J. E. Henry 
& Sons, whose gigantic lumber opera- 
tions in the Zealand valley had re- 
duced the supply of ‘‘ raw material ’’ 
there seek 
The 
title under which the Messrs. Henry 
took the 


was 


and had driven them to 
newer and more original fields. 
possession of territory 
the 
largest single transfer of forested prop- 
erty 


at the time, and is now, 


recorded in any New Hamp- 


shire registry, and the sum involved 
amounted to the half million mark, 
while the tract which changed hands 
aggregated approximately, one hun- 
dred thousand acres. 
with the 
holdings, which lie contiguous and 


This, together 
Messrs. Henry’s former 
just to the north, gave them undis- 
puted sway over nearly one hundred 
and twenty thousand acres of solid 
which 
fairly 
‘The Grand Duchy of Lincoln.’ 


spruce forest a newspaper 


characterized as 


’ 


writer has 





East Branch Mill. 
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The Coal! Kilns. 


But this is digression. On the 
first of September, 1892, let me re- 
peat, where now stands the lumber 
town of Lincoln was a dense, virgin 
forest. A year later the village of 
Lincoln with school, store, dwellings, 
shops, and mills was in visible evi- 
dence to all. It had sprung up 
almost in a night through the bound- 
less energy and unflagging courage of 
its owners, who in the face of a 
steadily falling market deepened their 
investment and increased their risk. 

The owners of this Pullman of ours 
knew that they must have a railroad 


to make their village a success—and 
so they built one, afterward selling 
it to the Concord & Montreal, who 
now operate the mile anda half of 
track from North Woodstock to Lin- 
coln. From Lincoln the East Branch 
& Lincoln railroad has been built now 
a distance of nearly ten miles into the 
woods. This road is owned by the 
Messrs. Henry, and is utilized for the 
transportation of lumber and supplies, 
though in summer excursion parties 
of summer boarders visiting the log- 
gers’ campsare frequent. For solidity 
of construction this railroad is the 





The East Branch in August. 
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equal of any in the state if not in 
New England, and its equipment is 
of the most powerful and superb 
quality, for modern lumbering de- 
mands only the best. 

At the village there is an air of the 
utmost vivacity. Across from the 
tiny station is the longest saw mill in 
New England, which when both 
sides are running with night and 
day gangs makes a daily record of 
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across the street from them all is the 
office, store, and postoffice, where 
one may mail a letter, telegraph a 
friend, secure a railroad pass over the 
L. & E. B., or buy anything from 
a goose-yoke to a second-hand pul- 
pit. 

These buildings line either side of 
the short street leading from the sta- 
tion to the main thoroughfare of the 
village, Sawdust Boulevard, so called 





The Big M 


something like two hundred thou- 
sand feet of sawn lumber. Scarcely 
a hand’s breadth on the other side 
stands the car shop, where the dwarf- 
ish lumber cars are manufactured 
and repaired. Next door to that 
stands the smithy where the horses 
are shod, the car iron-work furnished, 
and the company jobbing done. 
Next to that comes the establishment 
of the company harness maker, and 





from its paving, which is entirely of 
pungent spruce sawdust. 

This avenue in one sense reminds 
one of the czar’s railroad. You will 
remember how when a line was pro- 
jected from Moscow to St. Petersburg 
the engineers brought a map to the 
emperor and asked him to designate 
the cities and towns on the way 
through which he wished the road to 
pass. Laying a rule upon the map, 
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the czar drew a straight line from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg, ‘‘ Build it 
there,’’ he said. So of this avenue. 
Desiring to tap this country road at 
the most convenient point and also 
to secure entrance to their village by 
wagon, the Henrys cut a road from 
Lincoln to North Woodstock, straight 
as a die, directly through the woods, 
emerging upon the highway near the 
Deer Park Hotel. Along the further 
extremity of this road, and facing the 


The village of Lincoln is the out- 
growth of their present system of lum- 
ber manufacture. It is not a perfect 
community by any means, yet it is 
superior in all its managerial features. 
This is a necessary fact because the 
town is designed to supply needs 
which were purely managerial. 
When the Messrs. Henry came into 
possession of their present forest hold- 
ings they faced contingencies of 
which the lumber men of New Hamp 





Black Mountain—after Lumbering. 


village of Lincoln, are ranged the 
cottages which have been erected for 
the mill men and mechanics. 

Architecturally these are not im- 
posing. Artistically they are not 
appealing. The garish ochre and 
umber of their colorings are strong- 
ly offensive on a hot summer’s day. 
But they serve their purpose: they 
shelter the workmen of our Pullman, 
and yield the owners a handsome 
return on their cost. 


shire had known nothing, and to 
meet the demand at every point they 
were in fact compelled to create the 
village of Lincoln. The mountain 
could not go to Mahomet in this 
case ; Mahomet could not go to the 
mountain ; so he heaped up a moun- 
tain of his own. The government 
and discipline are, as one might 
suppose, intensely paternal and the 
administration is most rigid. The 
old town of Lincoln, what there is of 
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it, lies off to the west from ‘‘ The 
Grand Duchy,’’ and the population 
is aligned along the highway leading 
northward to the Franconia Notch. 
The selectmen and other town offi- 
cials are therefore chosen from among 
the older inhabitants, and ‘‘ The 
Grand Duchy ”’ is left almost wholly 
to its own devices, the Grand Dukes 
making and enforcing whatever regu- 
lations they deem necessary to the 
peace and dignity of their grand 
ducal estate. Prohibition is the rule 
in ou Pullman, and it does prohibit. 
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the result of his personal efforts and 
is not likely to diminish from lack of 
attention. 

The real extent of the Grand Duchy 
of Lincoln is by no means indicated by 
its busy metropolis and may be ap- 
proximated only by a trip over the 
railroad which has pushed its way up 
the East Branch to the junction of 
the Hancock Branch and is now 
winding up this latter stream, with a 
total length of nearly ten miles. 
Almost every rod of the way is busy. 
Here is a smaller mill set down on a 





A Landing 


No man eats unless he works, on 
the true theory of Captain John 
Smith, and the lords of the realm 
themselves are most exemplary in 
their obedience. The labor accom- 
plished daily by the Henrys, father 
and sons, comes nothing short of Her- 
culean. ‘‘ The old man’’ Henry, as 
he is known from the Pemigewasset 
to the St. Lawrence, has led a life of 
almost unremitting toil, and the dig- 
nity of labor is a family tenet with him. 
What he has accomplished by way of 
accumulated lands and fortunes is 


’ 


spur where the surplus of the first is 
consumed, there are the charcoal 
kilns where with commendable 
economy a portion of the forest by- 
product is utilized, yonder is a 
‘‘camp’’ where the men live, on this 
side is a stable sheltering the horses 
employed on the slopes, and all along 
are the landings with the worn trail 
leading away up on the mountain 
sides whence comes the almost con- 
stant ring of the axe, the occasional 
crash of a falling spruce, and the 
musical tingle of the team-bells as 
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they make their way up and down. 
To carry on the operations of this 
plant requires the services of hun- 
dreds of men and animals and thou- 
sands of capital must be kept in 
almost continuous circulation as 


When one recalls that the number of 
hands employed in this New Hamp- 
shire Pullman are many times as 
numerous as the entire body of orig- 
inal inhabitants and that they are de- 
pendent for everything upon the in- 





The School-house 


wage-money, for repairs, in building, 
in restocking, and for the thousand 
and one things which every day crop 
out in a business of such magnitude. 
And with the keenness of the present 
competition in the lumber market 
nothing but the highest degree of 
administrative capacity, with prac- 
tically unlimited credit, and a close 
knowledge of men and affairs. These 
the owners are able to supply in such 
full measure that it cannot be charged 
to their inability to handle it that 
they have abandoned the manufac- 
turing end of the work and, leasing 
their mills, content themselves with 
selling logs, cordwood, and charcoal. 

The opportunities which the own- 
ers of this property possess are num- 
berless in almost every direction, but 
I need not enumerate them ll. 


clinations of the owners of the village, 
the possibilities by way of politics are 
highly suggestive. And when one 
thinks of the agitation for the preser- 
vation of the forests of the White 
Mountain region among whose foot- 
hills this forest lies, there is sug- 
gested the boundless opportunity 
which the Messrs. Henry have of 
demonstrating how to use and at the 
same time to preserve the valuable 
growth. 

In politics the Grand Dukes of Lin- 
coln are making no move, but in 
forestry they are doing something. 
At the present rate of cutting it will 
take the axemen thirty years to 
cover the entire tract of one hundred 
and twenty thousandacres. Inother 
words they cannot expect a second 
crop in less than thirty years, an in- 
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tervale of ample duration to enable a 
profitable second harvesting, provided 
the first crop has been removed with 
sufficient discretion as to the choice 
of trees to be felled and care in the 
manner of felling them. The first 
element already enters into the pro- 
prietor’s calculations and their in- 
tention is expressed to remove no 
tree of less than twelve inches in dia- 
meter at the stump. The second ele- 
ment is, I fear, entirely wanting, for, 
though loggers seek the forest open- 
ing for a tree to fall into, they are 
strangely careless of the character of 
the growth over which they let the 
victim fall. The restriction as to 
size is, however, of prime importance. 
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In partial compensation for the re- 
duced present profit the charcoal kiln 
has been set up, an apparatus which 
meets the foresters’ liveliest approba- 
tion so long as its use is confined to 
legitimate channels and its capacious 
maw swallows up nothing but the 
tops and limbs which are too often 
left upon the ground in the lum- 
bered forest to decay and become a 
menace in the presence of the ever 
recurring fear of fire. These are but 
feeble steps toward that pattern of 
perfection which our New Hamp- 
shire Pullman might become in the 
eyes of American lumbermen, but 
since they are in the right direction 
they deserve credit. 





Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public /nstruction. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF KEENE. 


By Dr. Thaddeus 


‘* After God had carried us safe to New- 
England, and we had builded our houses, 


provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, 


rear'd convenient places for God's worship, 


and settled the Civil Government: One of 


HWvlliam Harris. 


the next things we longed for, and looked 
after was to advance Learning and perpetu- 
ate it to Posterity: dreading to leave an 
illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when our 
present Ministers shall lie in the Dust.” 
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In the passage which I have placed 
at the head of this article, the ancient 
historian of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony sets forth in plain and direct terms 
the importance which was attached by 
the early settlers of New England to 
In their homes in Old 
England, many of these men had de- 


sound learning. 


voted their lives to deep and thoughtful 
study; and those homes they had for- 
saken, to seek new abodes in the wilder- 
ness of an unknown land, that they 
might have freedom and opportunity to 
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develop in their lives and the lives of 


their children those their 


studies had led them to regard as the 


ways which 
surest paths to the realization of the 
lofty ideals of life and conduct which 
they had learned to prize so highly. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that 
one of the first cares of these emigrants, 
after providing for the absolute necessi- 
sities of their daily existence, was to 
establish schools in which the rising 
generation might be trained to the wis- 
dom of their fathers. No time was lost, 
after the homestead had been erected 
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for the shelter of the body, and the 
church for the nurture of the soul, in 
giving attention to the establishment of 
the school, in which the growing mind 
of the next generation might be shel- 
and tended. Such 


tered primitive 


arrangements as the colonists found 
needful for the proper adjustment of the 
relations of man to man, in their simply 
organized community, were thus accom- 
panied by wise provisions for the per- 
petuation of those adjustments through 
all the time to come. When the town 
meeting and the free public school were 
established side by side in Dorchester, 
there was established the great principle 
of universal public education, which has 
New 


England life from that time to this; 


been one of the chief motives in 





Iding. 
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which in this latter day has been writ 
large upon the walls of Boston’s newest 
“ The 
wealth Requires the Education of the 
People as the Safeguard of Order and 
Liberty.” 


temple of learning Common- 


The first schools in New England 
were established by the voluntary act of 
the settlers; but scarce a dozen years 
had passed when the General Court of 
of the colony, finding that many parents 
and masters were neglecting the proper 
training of their children, decreed— 


That in the chosen 


appointed for managing the prudential affairs 


every town men 
of the same shall henceforth stand charged 
with the care of the redress of this evil; 
and for this end they shall have power to 
take account from time to time of their 
parents and masters, and of their children, 
concerning their calling and employment of 
their children, especially of their ability to 
read and understand the principles of re- 
ligion and the capital laws of the country, 
and to impose fines upon all those who 
refuse to render such account to them when 
required; and they shall have power to put 
forth apprentices the children of such as they 
shall find not to be able and fit to employ 
and bring them up. 


And five years later, in 1647, the fol- 
lowing ordinance, which may be re- 
garded as the legal establishment of 
our New England school system, was 
passed : 


It being one chief project of that ould 
deluder, Satan, to keepe men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former 
times by keeping them in an unknowne 
tongue, so in these latter times by per- 
suading from the use of tongues, that so at 
least the true sence and meaning of the 
originall might be clouded by false glosses 
of saint seeming deceivers, that learning 
not be the 
fathers in the Church and Commonwealth, 


may buried in grave of our 


the Lord assisting our endeavours :— 
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Or. T. W. Harris. 


It is therefore ordered, that every town- 
ship in this jurisdiction after the Lord hath 
increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall then forthwith appoint one 
within their towne, to teach all such child- 
ren, as_ shall and 


reade whose wages shall be paid either by 


resort to him to write 
the parents or masters of such children, or 
by the inhabitants in generall, by way of 
supply, as the major part of those that order 
the prudentials of the towne shall appoint; 
Provided, those that send their children be 
not oppressed by paying much more than they 
can have them taught in other townes :— 

And it is further ordered, that where any 
towne shall increase to the number of 100 
families or householders they shall set up a 
grammar schoole, the Master thereof being 
able to instruct youth so farr as they may 
be fited for the university, Provided, that if 
any towne neglect the performance hereof 
above one yeare, every such towne shall pay 
3s to the next schoole till they shall perform 
this order. 


As the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
expanded, and the outposts of civiliza- 
tion advanced little by little into the 
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wilderness, we find that the children of 
the first settlers carried this great insti- 
tution of their fathers onward with 
them; and in each new town that they 
established, wherever the records have 
been carefully preserved, we find men- 
tion of the school and the school-master. 
We have a right to look, therefore, 
among the early records of Keene, as 
among those of other places, for some 
mention of the establishment of such a 
school, and for the names of the earlier 


school-masters ; especially when we re- 





Robert A. Ray, Principal Keene High School. 
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member, that though Keene actually 
lies fifteen miles north of the Massachu- 
setts border, yet in the earlier days of 
the settlement, before geographical 
boundary lines had been carefully sur- 
veyed, the town was supposed to lie 
within the jurisdiction of the province 
of Massachusetts, in which, as we have 
already seen, the education of the 
young had thus early become a promi- 
nent public motive. 

But such is not the case. The town 
of Upper Ashuelot (now the city of 
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Keene) was first settled in June, 1734; 
and it is not until thirty years later that 
we find official mention of schools in 
the town records. Perhaps this may be 
accounted for in part by the struggle 
which the early settlers were obliged to 
carry on to maintain the very existence 
of their settlement; for though the 
ground was occupied by them as early 
as 1734, it was not till 1737 that the in- 
habitants ventured to remain in the 
place over winter; while ten years later 
the perils of the French and Indian 
war led to its entire abandonment, and 
it was not until 1750 that the town was 
permanently established. 

The first official mention that we find 
of a school in Keene is in 1764, when 
the town appropriated “ £6 to defray 
the charges of a school.” It is hardly 
likely that the town had groped in intel- 
lectual darkness during all the years 
since 1737, or even since 1750; and it 
seems most reasonable to suppose either 
that a school had been established by 
some public measure which has not been 
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preserved to us, and was supported by 
a moderate tuition paid (doubtless large- 
ly in kind) by the parents of the pupils, 
or that such children as this struggling 
frontier settlement then contained had 
resorted to the minister for instruction 
in secular, as well as in godly, learning ; 
both of which systems of education we 
know to have been in vogue in the more 
remote New England towns of that 
day. 

In 1764, however, the support of the 
schools appears to have been assumed 
by the town. The inhabitants of the 
place then numbered about four hun- 
dred: but the population increased rap- 
idly, and in 1770 it was found neces- 
sary, for the proper accommodation of 
the scholars, to divide the town into four 
school districts. ‘Two, at least, of these 
districts were probably designed to pro- 
vide for the outlying portions of the 
town; for an old plan, drawn in 1800, 
indicates the location of but two public 
school-houses in the village itself. One 
stood on the east side of Main street, 
nearly opposite the present city hospital, 
and the other was on the west side of 
Prison (now Washington) street, a few 
rods north of the square. 

We know little regarding the teachers 
of the public schools of this earlier 
day ; but the quality of the instruction 
provided in those schools does not seem 
to have fully satisfied the public ideal ; 
for private schools flourished side by 
side with those supported at the public 
charge. In May, 1791, Miss Ruth Kid- 
der opened a small private school, which 
was soon discontinued, but was _ re- 
opened in the following September, the 
number of the pupils being limited to 
twenty-seven, and apparently continued, 
with some intermissions, for a year or 


two. Another well-known school of the 
earlier time was that known as “Mr. 
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Newcomb’s school.” This gentleman, 
having a large family, and desiring them 
to have better educational advantages 
than the town at that time afforded, 
established a “grammar school,” which 
he designed should be kept by a man of 
liberal education, and supported by the 
tuition of the scholars. This school 
was kept in a building on the west side 
of Main street, on the site afterwards 
occupied by ‘“School-house No. 1.” 
Just when the school was first opened, 
it is impossible to say; but it was prob- 
ably not much earlier than 1793; for we 
know that the first master, one Peter 
John Ware, having given great dissatis- 
faction on account of his harsh treat- 
ment of his scholars, was in that year 
superseded by William Thurston, a 
recent graduate of Dartmouth college. 
The fee for tuition at this time was nine 
pence a week, “with an additional 
charge for those learning to write.” Mr. 
Thurston retained charge of the school 
for a year or two, and then, removing to 
Boston, entered the practice of the law. 
His successor was one Master Farrar, 
who is described as a man of mild and 
agreeable manners. In 1796 a French- 
man, named Bellerieve, assumed _ the 
charge of the school, and gave instruc- 
tion in the French language, but turned 
out a scapegrace; for having contracted 
large debts, and obtained advance pay- 
ments of tuition fees from the patrons 
of the school, he decamped, leaving the 
school to its fate. A worthier successor 
was Master Samuel Prescott, a graduate 
of Harvard college, in the class of 1779. 
He took charge of the school in 1801, 
and continued to teach with ability for 
some years. At length, however, he 
abandoned the teaching profession for 
that of the law, which he practised for 
some time in Chesterfield and Keene; 
he afterwards removed to the West, but 
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returned in later years to end his life at 
the scene of his earlier labors. 

It would appear that Mr. Newcomb’s 
grammar school was not maintained 
very long after Master Prescott gave it 


up; but other private schools have suc 





ceeded it, and their presence had a 
powerful intluence in effecting the grad- 
ual improvement of the public schools. 
Perhaps the best known of these private 
schools was the celebrated boarding and 
day school for girls, which was carried 
on for many years by Miss Catherine 
Fiske. It occupied a large brick house 
on the west side of Main street, now 
the residence of Hon. E. C. Thayer. 
This school won a national reputation 
for its thorough education and refined 
culture. Its principal was a lady of 
strong, dignified, and scholarly person- 
ality, whose influence in moulding the 
characters of her pupils was most pro- 
found. It was said that the graduates 
of Miss Fiske’s school might be dis- 
tinguished throughout the land by the 
peculiar stately repose and grace of 
manner which the training of this school 
had imparted to them. Miss Fiske 
died in 1837, at the age of fifty-three, 
having been, as her gravestone in the 
old burying-ground at Keene records, 


“for thirty-eight years a teacher of 
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youth.” Her school was carried on for 
a few years longer by her former pupils 
and assistants, the Misses Withington ; 
but the personality which gave it its 
characteristic spirit was gone; its pat- 
ronage fell off; and after a few years it 
was discontinued. 

Miss Fiske’s school had made it thus 
possible, during many years, for those 
of the citizens who set a high value 
upon intellectual culture and refinement 
(and there have always been many such 
at Keene) to educate their daughters 
well at home ; but it was for a long time 
necessary for those who wished their 
sons prepared for college, or otherwise 
educated beyond the limits of the or- 
dinary common schools, to send them 
elsewhere. A desire for higher edu- 
cational advantages, therefore, which 
should be available for the youth of 
both sexes, led to a movement, initiated 
by the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church, the Rev. Zedekiah S. 
Barstow, looking to the establishment 
in Keene of an academy for classical 
and useful learning. A _ subscription 
was raised, and a substantial brick build- 
ing was erected for the proposed school, 
upon land belonging at the time to Abi- 
jah Wilder; but afterwards presented 
by him to the trustees of the institution. 
Among the names of the earlier trustees 
we find those of the Hon. Joel Parker, 
LL. D., afterwards for many years royal 
professor of law in the law school of 
Harvard University; Rev. Dr. Barstow, 
who was long secretary of the board of 
trustees; Dr. Amos ‘Twitchell; Rev. 
Abiel A. Livermore, D. D.; Capt. Aaron 
Hall; William Lamson, Esq.; Elijah 
Parker, Esq. ; Hon. Levi Chamberlain ; 
Judge Larkin Baker: Eliphalet Briggs; 
and other eminent citizens of Keene, 
besides well-known residents of other 
parts of Cheshire county. 
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“ The academy building,” so the rec- 
ords read, “ was finished in the autumn 
of 1836, and it was dedicated to science 
and religion on Christmas evening, when 
the Rev. Z. S. Barstow preached a cen- 
tury sermon; it being a few months 
more than one hundred years from the 
The school 


settlement of the town. 


was opened early in 1837 under the 
care of Mr. Breed Batcheller, a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth college, who con- 
tinued the principal of the academy 
till the spring of 1839, when Mr. Noah 
Bishop, a graduate of Yale college, was 
appointed, and continued in it till near 
the close of 1840. Mr. Abraham Jen- 
kins, a graduate of Ambherst college, 
and 
Mr. 
and 
He 


college. 


next succeeded as the principal, 
continued till the spring of 1841. 

A. E. P. 
continued till the autumn of 1844. 
Amherst 
Mr. Seneca Cummings, a graduate of 


Perkins succeeded him, 
was a graduate of 


Dartmouth college, was appointed his 
successor, and opened the school in 
October, 1844. 

Messrs. Clark, Blodgett, and Wood- 
worth followed Mr. Cummings in the 
office of principal for brief terms; and 
in 1850 the school obtained the services 
of Mr. William Torrance, a graduate of 
Amherst college (1844), who carried on 
the work most acceptably for several 
The 


severely handicapped by the lack of an 


years. institution, however, was 
endowment fund, and the consequent 
impossibility of providing, from its small 
tuition fees, the number and quality of 
teachers needful for the permanent suc- 
For 
these and other reasons it did not pros- 
per, and in the summer of 1853 it was 
finally closed. 


cess of such a seat of learning. 


For some time the opinion had been 
growing in the community that educa- 
tion of high school grade ought to be 
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provided at the public expense, and 
that the teachers who imparted that ed- 
ucation ought not to be subject, as were 
those of the academy, to a religious 
qualification, and early in 1853 the four 
school districts in the more thickly set- 
tled of the 
themselves together under the name of 


portion town associated 
the “Associated High School Districts 
of Keene,” 


support of a high school. 


and 
In April of 
the same year, the associated districts 


for the organization 


proposed to buy the academy building, 
and convert it to the uses of a high 
school. The trustees, however, decided 
that the deed of trust under which they 
held the property, and which provided 
that the land and buildings should “ for- 
ever” be used for the purposes therein 
set forth, did not permit them legally to 
sell the property; they, however, leased 
it to the associated districts for ten 
years, at an annual rental of $250, in 
spite of the earnest protests of Dr. Bar- 
stow, mainte- 


whose heart was in the 


nance of the academy, and who held 





Elliot School 


Union School District. 


that the trustees had no more right to 
than to sell it. The 
districts accordingly took possession, 


lease associated 
and opened the high school in the fall 
of 1853, with Mr. Torrance, who had 
been the last principal of the academy, 
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as the first head master of the school. 
Mr. Torrance continued in this position 
for a year and a half, enjoying the high 
esteem of the community for his scholar- 
ship and ability as a teacher, but in 
February, 1855, he died, at the age of 
thirty-nine years, universally lamented. 





Washington Street Schoo 


Union District 


Mr. Torrance was succeeded by Mr. 
Charles E. Bruce; he, after a short time 
by Mr. Lucius H. 
vard, 1851); and Mr. Buckingham again 
in 1857, by Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Bur- 
bank, under whose joint care the school 
At this time the 
number of pupils averaged about eighty. 


suckingham ( Har- 


remained until 1867. 


The full course extended over a period 
of four years, and comprised quite a 
wide range of subjects, including in the 
first year, as will be seen, subjects now 
generally completed in the grammar 
schools, and in the last, some that are 
now rarely commenced earlier than the 
college course. For the first year the 
course provided arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, reading and spelling; for the 
second, algebra, geometry, history, phy- 
siology, rhetoric, and Green’s Analysis; 
for the third, geometry and trigonom- 
etry, surveying, bookkeeping, botany, 
physical geography, and natural philos- 
ophy; and for the fourth, chemistry, 


mineralogy, astronomy, mental and 
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moral philosophy, and the evidences of 
Christianity. In addition to these sub- 
jects, instruction in Latin and Greek 
was provided for such as desired it, and 
apparently the instruction in those lan- 
guages was well patronized, though it 
appears that even at that early day, 
when the classics still formed the staple 
of our higher education, and the outcry 
against the classical fetich in our col- 
leges had yet thirty years to wait for its 
awakening, the school board thought fit 
to agitate the question of the value of 
classical instruction in one of its annual 
reports as follows: 

We would respectfully suggest that par- 
ents and scholars sometimes attach too much 
When the 
standard of a common school education de- 


value to the study of Latin. 


mands so much as it does at the present 
day; when one modern language is consid- 
ered a necessary requirement; when new 
sciences have been founded and finished, 
and the boundaries of the old so much ex- 
tended ; when such studies as physiology, or 
the laws of health, chemistry, perspective 
drawing, mensuration, surveying, geology, 
and astronomy are crowded out for want of 
time ; when some knowledge of all these and 
kindred studies is necessary to constitute a 
well-informed scholar; it would seem to be 
beginning very far back to commence be- 
yond the dark ages, and spend two or more 
years on the syntax of a dead language, 
and however venerable 


however beautiful 


that language might be. 


And in the same report the need of 
the thorough study of the English lan- 
guage and literature is emphasized in 
terms that savor much more of the end, 
than of the middle, of this century. 

The organization of the associated 
districts was in many ways, however, 
unsatisfactory, and on March 14, 1865, 
the four districts were united in one, 
thenceforth known as the “Union 
School District of Keene.” This change 
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was accompanied by a number of im- 
provements in the organization of the 
schools. The grading of the common 
schools was re-arranged and improved, 
a grammar school was established to 
give opportunity for the more thorough 
preparation of pupils for the high 
school, and to relieve the latter of the 
burden of its more elementary studies, 
and it was determined that the high 
school, which had heretofore been ac- 
cessible only to pupils residing within 
the associated districts, should now 
open its doors for a moderate tuition 
fee, to students from other parts of 
Keene, and from the neighboring towns. 

The next year the Union district 
made a fresh attempt to purchase the 
Academy building, the lease of which it 
had renewed for three years longer in 
1863. Failing in this, the district 
applied to the selectmen of the town to 
take possession of the ground and build- 
ings for public school purposes, under 
the provisions of the so-called “ Con- 
cord Act” of 1859 and 1866, which was 
done in the following year; and the 
property thus passed into the hands of 
the Union district. Some controversy 
followed as to the legal right of the dis- 
trict to take possession in this way: 
but the question was decided in favor 
of the district, and in 1868 the trustees 
of the academy accepted the sum of 
$6,100 in full settlement of all their 
claims. 

One last attempt was made to reés- 
tablish the old academy. In 1872 a 
committee of the trustees was appointed 
to make inquiries for a suitable site, but 
the movement fell through. In March, 
1873, Dr. Barstow died; and with him, 
the last hope of reéstablishment. He 
was a faithful pastor for many years, 
and a profound scholar. Though he 


could never reconcile himself to the loss 
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of his beloved academy, he was in all 
ways deeply devoted to the cause of 
wisdom and scholarly learning. 

The board of trustees still exists, 
however, and continues to hold the 
funds of the academy, which have been 
slowly accumulating in their hands. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that in good 
time some appropriate way will appear 
by which this property may be once 
again devoted to educational usefulness. 

After the events above narrated, the 
town of Keene continued to enjoy a 
steady, though slow, growth; and with 
the increase in population, larger school 


accommodations for the lower grades 





became a necessity. To meet this, a 
second building was erected in 1867, on 
the School-street lot. In 1868, the Lin- 
coln-street building, at the foot of Beach 
hill, on the eastern side of the city, and 
the Fuller school, in the northern sec- 
tion, were erected. In 1869, the Pearl- 
street building was provided, in the 
southwest quarter of the district, and in 
1870, the Fuller school, proving inade- 
quate to the growing needs of its vicin- 
ity, was enlarged. These buildings, all 
one-storied wooden structures of two 
rooms each, are, with the exception of 
the School-street building, still in use. 


The present high school building 
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was erected in 1877. The old academy 
building, which had come into the pos 
session of the district, as already de 
scribed, had become very dilapidated. 
Year after year the board of education 
had urged upon the district the need of 
a new building, but it was not till 1876 
that the district took decided steps in 
the matter. The old building was at 
last demolished, and the new building 
erected at a cost to the district of a lit 
tle less than $50,000. It was completed 
in the fall of 1877, and dedicated on the 
fourth of December of that year. ‘The 
building is a modern Gothic edifice of 


imposing proportions, substantially con- 





structed of brick, four stories high. The 
first floor contains four school-rooms, 
which are at present occupied by classes 
of the four upper grammar grades; 
though the growth of the high school 
itself, which during the past few years 
has been rapid, and which has this year 
increased its membership to nearly one 
hundred and fifty pupils, the largest 
number ever enrolled at any one time 
in its history, makes it appear probable 
that at no distant day the entire build- 
ing will be required for its exclusive 
accommodation. On the second floor are 
the large school-room of the high school 


itself, the offices of the head master and 
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of the superintendent of schools, and 
two class-rooms. The third floor con- 
tains two more class-rooms, and a large 
assembly hall, in which are kept the 
collections of the Keene Natural His- 
tory Society; while in the attic are the 
physical and chemical laboratories. The 
collections just mentioned originated 
within the school. Until 1871 there 
was no teaching material for the scien- 
tific studies, save a few minerals used in 
the classes in geology. At that time 
the desire for something more inspired 
an effort to gather a collection. A case 
was bought and hung on the wall. It 
soon overflowed. As the interest in- 
creased, the teachers, pupils, and others 
formed the society known as the Keene 
Natural History Society. For several 
years their meetings and discussions 
excited much interest, and their collec- 
tion rapidly increased. When the new 
school-house was built, larger and better 
cases were required; and in the large 
hall are now kept the four large and 
eight smaller cases, which contain the 
specimens, in part collected by the 
members, and in part given to the 
society by others. These collections 
are still used in the science teaching of 
the High school, though the society 
itself has long been inactive. 

No more buildings were erected by 
the district till 1886, when the dilapi- 
dated condition of the old Main-street 
school (school-house No. 1 of the old 
days), and the growth of the southern 
part of the city, rendered the accommo- 
dations in that quarter inadequate, and 
a movement arose for a larger and better 
building. A bitter warfare was waged 
over this plan, its opponents even going 
so far as to seek an injunction from the 
courts against the demolition of the old 
school-house. Its advocates, however, 


discovering this project, lost no time, 
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but fell to upon the ancient structure 
with such vigor that ere the sunset not 
one brick remained upon another; and 
by the time the injunction arrived there 


was nothing left to enjoin, and no course 
remained but to build anew; and the 
convenient modern building on Elliot 
street now stands as the substantial re- 
sult of the controversy. 

The latest addition to the school build- 
ings owned by the district is that which, 
while most modern and pleasing in style, 
and most conveniently arranged, still 
bears the ancient and uneuphonious 
name of School-street school. It was 
built in 1892, in the place of the two 
small, old-fashioned buildings which had 
long occupied the same ground, and ac- 
commodates classes of the six lower 
grades. 

The growth, however, of the city, par- 
ticularly in its northern part, and the 
present crowded condition of the schools 
in that quarter, especially the high 
school and School-street buildings, are 
calling in Keene, as in so many of our 
larger cities, for additional accommoda- 
tions; and it is to be hoped that Keene 
may show greater wisdom in her gener- 
ation than have some of her sister cities, 
in their long delay in providing suitable 
places for the education of the young. 

In the outlying suburbs of the city 
are ten more schools, for the most part 
ungraded, and occupying small brick or 
wooden structures, such as may be seen 
in all our country towns. Only one 
new building has been erected among 
them in recent years; at West Keene, a 
neat school-house was built about 1879, 
for the accommodation of a graded 
school, which the growth of that portion 
of the city made it needful to establish. 
The other outlying portions of the city, 
however, have suffered the common fate 
of so many of our New England rural 
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districts, and steadily declined in popu- 
lation. Many of the suburban schools, 
which thirty years ago had a member- 
ship of twenty or thirty pupils, now have 
but ten or twelve; and some of these 
schools are now closed entirely, the few 
pupils who would attend them being 
conveyed daily, at the public expense, 
to and from the school at West Keene. 

Since Mr. Burbank gave up the charge 
of the high school, in 1867, it has had 
several principals. Mr. Solomon H. 
Brackett (Harvard, 1862) had charge of 
the school until 1875 ; he was succeeded 
in that year by Mr. Lyman B. Fisk, also 
a graduate of Harvard (1873); and he 
in 1876 by Mr. James M. Powell, during 
whose term of office the present build- 
ing was erected. In the spring of 1877, 
Mr. Franklin W. Hooper (Harvard, 
1875) accepted the principalship, and 
during his charge of three years did 
much to improve the instruction given 
in the school, especially as regards the 
science teaching, in which he succeeded 
in arousing great interest. In 1880, 
however, Mr. Hooper felt compelled by 
the prospect of greater usefulness in 
other fields, to resign the school; and 
Middlesex A. Bailey, A. M., a graduate 
of Wesleyan University, was appointed 
his successor. He was succeeded in 
1883 by J. M. Mallory; and he, in 1887, 
by Charles Henry Douglas, A. M., a 
graduate of Madison (now Colgate) 
University, and a classical scholar of 
high attainments, who had for some 
years been in charge of a private school 
in Connecticut. During his six-years 
term of office, the school, which had 
made little progress for some years, 
underwent a steady and marked im- 
provement. The course of study was 
enlarged and improved; some of the 
studies of the earlier years were rele- 
gated to the grammar schools, thus 
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making room for others of a higher 


grade; the standard of scholarship was 
raised ; and improved methods of teach- 
ing were adopted. This at first naturally 
caused the number of students to fall 
off ; but this diminution soon gave place 
to a steady increase. Many students 
from the surrounding towns, who desire 
the benefits of secondary education, now 
resort here for instruction; and this 
number also is steadily rising. 

In 1887, it was first proposed to em- 
ploy a superintendent of schools for the 
Union district. This plan made way 
but slowly against the conservatism of 
public sentiment; but in 1890 it was 
adopted, and Mr. Douglas added the 
duties of this office to his work as head- 
master of the high school. The bene- 
fits of careful supervision at once be- 
came evident in the improvement of 
the schools. The course of study was 
improved ; new text-books were adopted ; 
the standard of scholarship was raised ; 
regular teachers’ meetings were insti- 
tuted; a normal training course was 
established for the preparation of new 
teachers ; the double promotion system 
was adopted to allow for the more rapid 
advance of the brighter pupils; besides 
many other reforms and adjustments, 
which have enabled the schools to per- 
form their work more adequately and 
efficiently. In 1892 the establishment 
of a manual training school was _ pro- 
posed; but it has not yet been found 
practicable to carry this plan into effect. 
The need, however, of a school which 
shall supplement the intellectual educa- 
tion of our pupils by adequate training 
for those in whom the mechanical 
faculty is capable of high development 
is recognized by many; and it is hoped 
that the not distant future may see this 
important function added to the school 
system of Keene. 
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In 1893, Mr. Douglas resigned his 
connection with the Keene schools in 
order to accept the principalship of the 
Hartford, Conn., high school. The 
offices of superintendent and head-mas- 
ter were now separated. ‘The latter 
was filled by the election of Mr. Robert 
A. Ray, a graduate of Dartmouth (1879), 
and an experienced school principal ; 
and the former by the choice of Dr. 
Thaddeus William Harris, a graduate 
of Harvard (1834), and formerly a 
teacher in that university. 

The effort of the present administra- 
tion is to maintain the schools at a high 
standard of usefulness and to continue 
the improvements already so well be- 
gun. Much attention has been given to 
the convenient and systematic organiza- 
tion of the details of the school-room 
work; the grasp of the examination 
demon, which has been very tenacious 
upon the Keene schools, has been re- 
laxed ; the ‘‘ Cambridge promotion plan ” 
has been put into operation to remedy 
the crudities of the old double promotion 
system; increased attention has been 
devoted to nature study and science; 
laboratory work has been increased, and 
laboratory methods applied to new sub- 
jects. But in recognition of the fact 
that the quality and results of the teach- 
ing depend most of all upon the adapta- 
tiveness and progressiveness of the 
teachers, the main effort is now to put 
before the teachers large opportunity 
for self-improvement. To this end a 
beginning has been made in the forma- 
tion of a teachers’ library, and the 
teachers have been brought more fre- 
quently together, that they might be 
made better acquainted with one anoth- 
er’s labors, that their work might be the 
more harmonized and unified, and that 
mental activity might be stimulated by 
the discussion of live topics. Some- 
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times they have been favored with ad- 


dresses by specialists in various lines of 


educational work. ‘The university ex- 
tension movement has obtained a foot- 
hold in Keene, as some of the teachers 
have become interested in its work. 

It is never sufficient, in any field of 
activity, merely to maintain a given 
standard of excellence, least of all in 
the schools. The life of the world 
moves forward; and the schools, whose 
function it is to bring the young into 
touch with the life of the world, must 


themselves keep pace with its advance. 





MRS. W 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hale Jaques, wife of ¢ 


‘apt. W. 


This is the desire of the present man 
agement of the public schools of Keene, 
and with the interest and the approval 
of the community to uphold them, our 
earnest effort is that they may be kept 
ever abreast of the progress of modern 
thought and modern life. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to 
extend his hearty thanks to all those 
who have aided him in gathering the 
materials for this sketch, and especially 
to Mr. F. R. Miller, the sub-master of 
the high school, by whom the views 


illustrating this article were taken. 


JAQUES 





H. Jaques, died at her home in 





New York on Tuesday, April 2. Mrs. Jaques was a sister of the wife of Senator 
Chandler of New Hampshire, and a daughter of the late John P. Hale. She was 
highly accomplished and extremely popular, especially in Washington society. 
Captain Jaques was formerly in the navy, and was naval aide to Secretary Chand- 
ler in the Arthur administration. 


WILLIAM QUINCY RIDDLE, ESQ 


William Quincy Riddle was born in Manchester and died in New York city, 
April 5, aged 65 years. He was a graduate of Harvard, a successful lawyer, and 
identified with some of the leading charitable associations of New York. 


HON. ASA BEACHAM. 


Hon. Asa Beacham, who died at his home in Ossipee, April 5, aged 94 years, 
was for many years actively engaged in hotel management, lumbering, and bank- 
ing ; was a member of both branches of the legislature, and was for many years a 


director of the Great Falls & Conway Railroad. 
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HENRY C. GRAY 


Henry C. Gray was born in Bennington, May 29, 1833, and died at his home 
in Malden, Mass., April 5. He learned the trade of printer in Nashua, and after 
working at his trade in Keene, Providence, and Worcester, engaged in newspaper 
editing and publishing, for the last 25 years of his life being editor and pro- 


prietor of the Malden A//rror. He is survived by a widow and four daughters. 


GEORGE OLCOTT. 


George Olcott was born in Charlestown, July 11, 1838, and died at his home in 
that town, April 10. Mr. Olcott was for many years treasurer of the Connecticut 
River Savings Bank, and cashier of the National Bank of Charlestown; town 
treasurer for over 30 years; member of the legislature in 1870 and 1872; for 
many years treasurer of the state convention of the Episcopal diocese, and at the 
time of his death a deputy to the general convention of that church, a trustee of 
the Episcopal church in New Hampshire, and a trustee of Holderness School for 
Boys. Mr. Olcott was never married. 


JUDGE DAVID AIKEN 


David Aiken was born in Bedford, June 7, 1804, and died in Greenfield, Mass., 
April 13. He graduated from Dartmouth college in the class of 1830; studied 
law with James C. Alvord in Greenfield, Mass., and was admitted 
is 


to the bar in 
33. He was judge of the Massachusetts court of common pleas, 1856-59; 
Franklin county’s representative in the state senate in 1874; counsel of the Troy 
& Greenfield railroad and the Hoosac Tunnel, in Governor Butler's administra- 
tion, and held many positions of trust. He is survived by two sons and two 
daughters. 


DR. JOHN P. BLACKMER. 


Dr. John P. Blackmer, who died in Springfield, Mass., April 15, was a native of 


Plymouth and for a time engaged in the practice of his profession at Sandwich 
before removing to Springfield, twenty years ago. He was a graduate of the 
Harvard Medical School, class of 1854, and during the War of the Rebellion 
served in both the army and navy as surgeon. Dr. Blackmer was prominent as a 
temperance worker and as a member of the Prohibition party, and was the guber- 
natorial candidate in several elections, first in New Hampshire and afterward in 
Massachusetts in 1889 and 1890. 


DR. D. B. WHITTIER. 


Dr. D. B. Whittier, who died in Boston April 16, was one of the prominent 
physicians in Fitchburg, having been in practice there thirty-two years. He was 
born in Goffstown, October 21, 1834, was prominently connected with all the 
homoeopathic medical societies, and was a member of the state board of regis- 
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tration in medicine. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 
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JAMES C. CHADWICK. 


James Crumbie Chadwick was born in Keene, February 1, 1820, and died at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 21. He learned the cracker baking business 
and first established himself at Nashua, later removing to Lynn, and thirty years 
ago to New York city where he was very successful until he retired, five years 
ago. He married Mary J. Rand of Nashua fifty-four years ago, and she survives 
him, as do two sons. 


JOHN N. STEARNS. 


John N. Stearns was born in New Ipswich and died in Greenpoint, L. I., April 
21, aged 67 years. His entire life was devoted to temperance work, and he was 
a member of the national bodies of the three leading temperance organizations, 
most worthy patriarch of the National Division Sons of Temperance in 1856, most 
worthy templar of the supreme council of Good Templars in 1876, and president 
of the New York State Temperance Society in 1875. He was a member of the 
Brooklyn board of education three years, county clerk for a term, and one of the 
editors and the publication agent of Zhe National Temperance Advocate at the 
time of his death. As a temperance advocate he was well known in Europe as 
well as in America. 


DR. MOSES R. GREELEY. 


Dr. Moses R. Greeley was born in Hudson in 1827, and died in South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., April 25. He graduated from Dartmouth College, and from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1850. He practised his profession at Minneapolis 
for several years and at the time of the Sioux massacre at Fort Snelling was post 
surgeon and was an active participant. Hewas a veteran of the Rebellion, and 
since the war had been a resident of South Weymouth. He is survived by a 
widow, three sons, and a daughter. 


PUBLISHERS’ NoTES.—Rev. Dr. S. C. Bartlett's article on John Wheelock is not found 
in this magazine as promised, on account of its publication in the transactions of the New 
Hampshire Historical society, now in press.—The next number of the magazine will con- 
tain an article by Superintendent Fred Gowing of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, entitled «* Recent School Legislation and its Effect on Existing Law.” 
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